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Wood-burning power plant being towed up Jari River to its permanent base at Munguba (industrial area of 
Jari Florestal) nears end of Japan-Brazil journey 


Growing Trees on Money 


Part Two 


hy, many were asking, was one 
W of the richest men in the world 

having to go begging for money? 
There were several reasons. One was that 
most of his wealth was tied up in other 
projects. (By 1974 he had already started 
selling off some of his properties, dump- 
ing the Xanadu Princess on the 
semicomatose Howard Hughes for $15 
million and selling off his International 
Housing operation to E.P. Taylor, a 
wealthy Canadian, for an undisclosed 
sum.) Another reason was that he was 
already far over budget and simply did 
not want to commit more of his own 


money toward a project that was looking 
ever less promising. A third reason -- and 
a major one -- was the 1974 collapse of 
the tanker market resulting from OPEC’s 
show of strength. Ludwig had made most 
of his billions in oil-related activities. 
Now he was not only making less than 
before; it was costing him more in fuel 
expenses to keep his tankers and such 
projects as Jari in operation. 


Ludwig... had to go to 
the bank for a loan. 


by Jerry A. Shields, Ph.D 
all photos: Loren McIntyre 


By 1976 D.K. was starting to sell off 
his Australian mining ventures, letting 
British Petroleum buy a 50 percent share 
of his Clutha Development Pty. coal in- 
terests for $202.5 million. (BP picked up 
the other half in 1979 for a similar 
amount.) In 1978 he sold ARCO a small 
coal venture, S & M Fox Pty., for another 
$20 million. In 1977, he sold to Christina 
Onassis, daughter and heir of his late 
hated, envied rival, a supertanker he had 
built but had no charter for. Christina got 
the Universe Frontier for the bargain 
price of $27 million (about half what it 
would have sold for before the tanker 
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market collapsed) and promptly renamed 
it the Aristotle Onassis, which may have 
struck Ludwig as a choice bit of irony. 

Even with these added millions from 
the sale of his properties, D.K. was still 
coming up short. Unable to raise invest- 
ment money through Notter’s scouting 
expeditions, he finally had to take the 
route of smaller entrepreneurs and go to 
the bank for a loan. He had borrowed 
$150 million from Chase Manhattan in 
1972 to help finance Jari. Now, five years 
later, he went back for more. Chase was 
able, by forming a consortium with sev- 
eral other big banks, to come up with 
$400 million, one of the largest loans 
ever made to a private investor. 

he money was crucial. Ludwig 

had to get his hands on enough 

cash to keep Jari going until he 

could start marketing pulpwood 

to pay back the years of capital 
outlay. When he first came to the Ama- 
zon, he had figured that Jari would be 
earning money by 1975 or 1976. Now, at 
the end of 1977, pulp production was still 
more than a year away, owing to the 
series of delays caused by floods, mana- 
gerial problems, the switch from mecha- 
nization to manpower, the replacement 
of some of the Gmelinas by pines, and the 
various other problems. And Ludwig still 
had to accomplish the most important 
and spectacular part of the entire Jari 
operation -- building a giant pulp-factory 
complex in Japan and transporting it 
halfway around the world to the Amazon 
jungle. 

Back in the mid 1950s, D.K. had come 
up with a solution to the problem of how 
to carry out industrial development in 
remote third world countries: build float- 
ing factories and tow them by water to 
isolated spots. All you had to do then was 
find a power source to run them and bring 
people in to operate them, and you could 
turn almost any wilderness area into a 
thriving industrial center within a short 
time -- as long as there was access to 
navigable water. 

Potential uses for the floating factory 
idea were numerous. Desalinization 
plants for desert countries were one pos- 
sibility. But the probability of a world 
shortage of pulp and lumber had oc- 
curred to him at about the same time, and 


he had determined to test the idea by 
putting huge pulpwood plants inthe midst 
of a jungle. 

D.K. started building the first of his 
floating factories in 1976 at the THI yard 
in Kure, Japan. The project would help 
make up for ULCC contracts he had had 
to cancel earlier. Initial estimates of cost 
were pegged at $240 million, which again, 
since Ludwig was having cash flow prob- 
lems, had to be borrowed. 

It is a measure of the billionaire’s 
continuing influence in Japan that, de- 
spite his having officially pulled out of 
Kure a decade earlier, he was able to get 
the Japanese Export-Import Bank to lend 
him the entire amount. Ordinarily, the 
Ex-Im Bank made loans only to Japanese 
businessmen, but D.K. could still pull 
strings when he needed to. He did, how- 
ever, have to get Brazil’s National Devel- 
opment Bank to guarantee $175 million 
of the loan package, which took more 
string pulling in the Geisel regime. 

Accelerating costs of the project dur- 
ing construction drove the price up an- 
other $29 million, which Ludwig was 
able to borrow from Lloyd’s Bank of 
London. These loans, plus the ones from 
Chase, meant that, over ten years’ time, 
D.K. had borrowed some $819 million to 
fund Jari. And this amount was in addi- 
tion to what he had put in from his 
personal hoard. 

Some observers, noting the hundreds 
of millions Ludwig had poured into the 
project, doubted whether heever intended 
torecoup his investment. Jari, they specu- 
lated, might be the aged billionaire’s 
great monument and gift to the world, an 
attempt to use his wealth for the benefit 
of mankind by showing that unproduc- 
tive jungle could be turned into produc- 
tive farmland if anyone was willing to 
spend the money to make it happen. 
According to this view, D.K. was donat- 
ing his wealth to bring a dream to reality. 


D.K. had borrowed some 
$819 million to fund Jari. 


Nonsense, said the Fortune writer 
Gwen Kinkead. Ludwig had never done 


anything in his life except as a means to 
make money, and Jari was no exception. 
He had fully planned on living a very 
long time -- this was why he had become 
a health food advocate -- and was initially 
counting on a 30 percent return on his 
Amazon investments during his life. By 
1980, as he had figured it, his floating 
factory would be producing fifteen hun- 
dred tons of pulp per day, and the tree 
plantation was to be supplying thousands 
more feet of lumber, all of which added 
up to an income of $300 million a year. 
By 1984, with newsprint and plywood 
operations added to the pulp and lumber 
activities, Jari was to yield twelve thou- 
sand tons of marketable wood per day. 

If these figures are accepted, it is clear 
that D.K.’s Amazon venture was in- 
tended to be not a monument nor a hu- 
manitarian gesture but a profitable com- 
mercial operation. And as of 1977, 
Ludwig still had hopes of turning it into 
one. But events were turning against 
him, and both his political and financial 
positions were steadily getting weaker. 

n February 1978 Brazil was due to 

have a new president. Geisel was 

stepping down and had hand- 

picked as his successor General 

Joao Baptista de Oliveira 
Figueiredo. As the candidate of the 
country’s ruling ARENA Party, 
Figueiredo was a shoo-in, since other 
parties were able to mount only token 
opposition. But to many Brazilians, in- 
cluding a large number of high-ranking 
military men, the choice of Figueiredo 
was repugnant. At a time when national- 
istic feeling was rising, the candidate 
was widely considered a tool of multina- 
tional corporations. 

One Army officer, General Hugo de 
Andrade Abreu, who had served as an 
adviser to Geisel, was particularly af- 
fronted. He wrote an evaluation of 
Figueiredo to the effect that the man was 
unfit to be president, and when Geisel 
chose him anyway, Andrade Abreu re- 
signed in protest and circulated his re- 
port among his fellow officers. 

In the evaluation were several serious 
charges -- accusations that the chief ar- 
chitect of Figueiredo’s campaign, Gen- 
eral Golbery do Couto e Silva, was an 
embezzler who regularly accepted bribes 
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from transnational companies, and that 
two of Figueiredo’s strongest and most 
influential supporters -- the National 
Savings Bank chairman, Humberto 
Esmeraldo Barreto, and Geisel’s per- 
sonal secretary, Major Heitor Aquino -- 
were regularly and secretly receiving large 
payments from Daniel K. Ludwig. 

The charges were never answered or 
investigated. Andrade Abreu, despite his 
high military rank, was clapped in jail for 
his temerity, and Figueiredo, as expected, 
was easily elected. He held office as 
Brazil’s chief executive until March 14, 
1985, but the accusations hung over him 
like a cloud, and he had to be careful, 
particularly where Ludwig was con- 
cerned. Given these circumstances, many 
military leaders and government offi- 
cials felt relatively free to criticize Jari 
and its wealthy, arrogant owner. 

Undaunted, D.K. pressed ahead with 
construction ofhis floating factories. Two 
such structures were being assembled at 
Kure -- the pulp plant and an attachable 
power plant to generate the energy that 
would run the pulping operation. Twenty 
Japanese factories, plus numerous other 
industries in the United States, Europe, 
and Asia, were manufacturing compo- 
nents forthe two plants, which in appear- 
ance were enough alike to be twins. Each 
was nearly 250 yards in length -- as long 
as two and a half football fields or three 
city blocks -- and nearly twenty stories 
tall. Each weighed thirty thousand met- 
ric tons -- sixty-six million pounds -- and 
was being constructed on a bargelike 
hull, complete with storm-resistant 
braces, for transport over the oceans. In 
function, though, and in interior design, 
the two buildings were very different. 
The power plant was designed to burn 
wood -- 2000 tons a day, 540,000 cubic 
meters a year —- and convert the heat into 
55,000 kilowatts of electricity, enough 
not only to run the pulp plant but to 
supply all of Jari’s current and future 
needs for power. Fueling the plant with 
wood rather than fossil fuels was calcu- 
lated to save Ludwig between $8 and $10 
million a year, and he was planning to 
burn native jungle trees rather than the 
commercially valuable Gmelinas and 
pines. 

The pulp plant was based on Finnish 


plans, Finland having outstripped the 
rest of the world in innovative technol- 
ogy for producing cellulose from pulp- 
wood. The plant Ludwig was building 
would be able to crush 4000 cubic meters 
of pulpwood each day into 750 metric 
tons of cellulose, which could be pro- 
cessed into bleached kraft paper. A day’s 
finished product could then be hauled to 
market in a Ludwig vessel and sold for 
$300,000. That would be nearly $110 
million a year if the plant ran every day 
at full capacity. 

These were only the first two plants 
D.K. was planning to install at Jari. 
Later, ifall went well, he intended to add 
a newsprint plant and a plywood factory, 
which would require another 250,000 
acres of trees, as much again as he pres- 
ently had under cultivation. 


Their journey would take 
them 15,500 miles, more than 
half the circumference 

of the globe. 


As final assembly of the two massive 
plants was going on at Kure, crews of 
workers at Jari were preparing a place to 
put them. At a tiny settlement called 
Munguba -- near the kaolin strip mine 
and some fifteen miles down the Jari 
from Monte Dourado -- crews of workers 
were constructing a large lagoon. Once it 
was finished, thirty-seven hundred long 
pilings -- each made of exceptionally 
hard, rot-resistant massaranduba wood - 
- would be driven into the soft, alluvial 
soil of its bottom to create a platform for 
the factories to rest upon. Once they 
arrived and were put in place, they would 
not sink, as some of the heavy machines 
Ludwig had sent tothe Amazon had done 
previously. 

In January 1978, the two floating fac- 
tories were ready to go. Their journey 
would take them 15,500 miles, more 
than half the circumference of the globe. 
If this wasn’t the shortest route, it was the 
cheapest available. The Panama Canal 
was too narrow to accommodate the gi- 
ant structures, and the Suez had just 
raised its rates to a level D.K. felt was 


uneconomical. 

Since the factories were goinga longer 
route, timing was all important. The 
heavy winds and high seas around the 
Cape of Good Hope, at Africa’s southern 
tip, had been the bane of mariners for 
hundreds of years. It was risky enough 
sailing ships into that weather. Taking 
two floating factories around would be 
worse. 

Using the best weather data available, 
Ludwig’s meteorologists calculated that 
during the latter part of March there 
would be a two-week lull in the normally 
rough conditions that plague the cape. 
Accordingly, they planned to launch the 
first of the seagoing skyscrapers six weeks 
earlier. 

On February 1, 1978, under clear 
skies, the power plant began its long 
voyage. Towed by one powerful tugboat 
and steered by two others alongside to 
sternward, the massive, rectangular fac- 
tory headed south out of Kure. Passing 
east of Taiwan and the Philippines, the 
flotilla turned southwest through the 
Macassar Straits off Borneo. Cutting 
between Sumatra and Java, it steered due 
west across the Indian Ocean ona course 
for Africa. 

Passing north of Madagascar, the little 
fleet swung southwest again, following 
the coast of the continent past 
Mozambique and around the Union of 
South Africa. Despite the careful fore- 
casting, the factory and its escorts now 
ran into heavy seas, which slowed its 
progress by several days. But the plant’s 
solid steel construction held up under the 
weather and nothing was lost except 
time. 

Eventually the convoy steamed past 
Cape Town and set a straight course 
northwest for the mouth of the Amazon. 
Arriving a few weeks later at Belém, it 
headed upriver, reached the Jari, and 
turned north, snaking its way through 
that narrow, winding stream until it 
reached Munguba on April 28. 

The arrival of the power plant at Jari, 
though it was expected by the workers, 
was a shock to other residents along the 
river. According to National Geographic, 
one young mestizo who had been fishing 
in the muddy waters looked up, saw the 
strange sight, and frantically paddled his 
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dugout canoe home, yelling to his mother, 
““There’s a city coming up the river!”’ 

Once at Munguba, the giant factory 
was pulled to the mouth of the holding 
lagoon by tug, then dragged in by means 
of lines attached to bulldozers. The 
lagoon’s entrance was then diked, which 
raised the water level and allowed the 
building to be maneuvered over the 
sunken pilings. All this was done as 
quickly as possible, and there was reason 
for haste. The pulp plant had set out from 
Kure on February 10, nine days behind 
its sister, but had met better weather 
around the cape and was now less than a 
week behind. Ludwig’s managers felt it 
imperative to get the first plant set into 
place before the second arrived. The Old 
Man would come down and give them 
holy hell if they didn’t. 

For three days and nights, driven on 
by shouting managers, sweating and curs- 
ing inthe humid heat, the workers tugged 
and pushed and pulled the sixty-six- 
million-pound monster into precise posi- 
tion over the sunken pilings. The slight- 
est puff of wind against the building’s 


side was enough to make it drift off 
center, a movement the crews tried to 
prevent by hauling on the webbed lines 
radiating out from the plant to the shores 
of the lagoon. 


‘**There’s a city coming 
up the river!”’ 


Finally, as they held it where they 
wanted it, like some giant prehistoric 
beast that, captured, still threatens to 
break loose and wreak havoc, water was 
pumped, a little ata time, into the hollow 
steel hull that had borne the factory over 
three oceans. As the hull filled, it sank 
gradually lower and lower, the men all 
the while keeping the lines taut, until at 
last the huge structure came to rest 
squarely on the foundation of pilings, 
after which the dammed-up water behind 
the dikes was released into the river, 
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leaving the plant sitting stolidly on firm, 
if somewhat muddy, ground. 

Placement had been so accurate that 
bolt holes drilled into the hull in Japan 
were lined up to within three-eights ofan 
inch of those on the stationary fittings of 
the base, ‘“When the bolt holes aligned,” 
the construction manager, Thomas 
Connor, recalled later, “‘we were jubi- 
lant. But we were just too tired to cel- 
ebrate.”” 

There was precious little time to rest, 
though. The pulp plant would be arriving 
the next day, and the same procedure 
would have to be done all over again. 

Within a week it was finished. The 
crews were almost dead with exhaustion. 
The two massive plants were now sitting 
side by side in the midst of the Brazilian 
jungle, waiting to be linked together and 
made operational. And Ludwig had an- 
other impressive first. These were the 
largest industrial plants ever to be moved 
across water. 


The paper pulp mill and power plant 
operating at its permanent site 


Once again D.K. had flown in the face 
of the doubters and obstacles and done 
the seemingly impossible -- an engineer- 
ing feat few men would have even con- 
ceived, much less carried out. In the 
process, he had convincingly demon- 
strated that raw materials do not have to 
be transported from undeveloped regions 
to industrial centers to be made usable. 

Taking the factories to the wilderness 
has other advantages. When the supply 
of resources dries up, or the operation is 
no longer profitable, the industrial plants 
can simply be refloated and moved some- 
where else. This portable feature may 
also be cost-saving in other ways. Should 
ahost country’s political situation change, 
and the new leaders decide to nationalize 
industry, an entrepreneur can simply pick 
up his factory and move out, with no 
great loss of investment. 

Having made these points to a skepti- 
cal world, Ludwig still had something 
else to prove: that these floating factories 
of his could be made to work profitably 
and efficiently. Only one phase of the 
operation had been completed, and no 


Riverbank homes across river from the factory 
site (for those workers who prefer NOT to live in 
the project's housing but like the freedom of 
living “off campus" so to speak). 


matter how impressive that was, he was 
still losing hundreds of thousands of 
dollars every day the plants weren’t run- 
ning. 

To make the pulp mill operational in 
the fastest possible time [wrote the au- 
thor-producer Vivienne King ina script, 
““Mr. Ludwig’s Tropical Dreamland,”’ 
for public television’s ‘‘NOVA’’], 
Ludwig gathered together a team of ex- 
perts from around the world. In the green 
helmets, Brazilian engineers, recruited 
from the south. They would be trained to 
run the mill once it was fully on stream. 

In white, Japanese engineers from 
THI, who had designed and built the 
plant. In blue, engineers from Finland, 
experts in pulp manufacture. And in 
orange, the rest of the world. A curious 
international team assembled under the 
Amazon sun by one man. 

This colorful assemblage scurried 


busily around inside the two plants for 
months, getting everything ready for a 
startup date in January 1979. Outside, 
the Brazilian laborers were cutting many 
thousands of native trees, dragging them 
in to be sawed into usable lengths at an 
on-site sawmill, then stacking them in 
huge piles by the power plant, whence 
powerful forklifis, each capable of pick- 
ing up a sixty-ton “‘bite,’’ came to get 
wood for feeding the plant’s insatiable 
furnaces. On the opposite side of the 
complex, other loggers were piling 
equally high stacks of Gmelina to be 
pulped into cellulose for the manufacture 
of kraft bags, wrapping paper, and card- 
board boxes. 

Ludwig’s dream, toward which he 
had been working and scheming, order- 
ing and spending, for some twenty years, 
was finally about to be realized. Or was 
it? 

A feature article in a Rio newspaper 
pointed out that two slum towns had 
grown up across the river from Monte 
Dourado and Munguba. Called Beiradao 
(Big Place Alongside) and Beiradinho 
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(Little Place Alongside), these villages 
had started as collections of rude huts 
built by laborers for whom Ludwig had 
not provided housing. They had grown in 
size as sleazy merchants and traders, 
prostitutes, gamblers, bootleggers, drug 
dealers, and others -- all attracted by the 
money the plantation laborers were will- 
ing to spend as a way of relaxing from the 
hard conditions of the ten-and-a-half- 
hour workdays at Jari -- swarmed to the 
area to get their hands on what the writer 
estimated to be 60 percent of the workers’ 
wages. 

Now that the pulp plant was on stream 
and producing, it was growing painfully 
more apparent that the tree plantation 
was not going to yield enough pulpwood 
to keep the operation going at full capac- 
ity. 
D.K. had had ample warning, but had 
chosen to ignore the evidence, basing his 
faith in the Gmelina mostly on the early 
experimental plantings in Panama and 
elsewhere. According to those findings, 


Doing laundry. Factory in background. 


Lying on Jari River above Jari Project, Sao Antonio Falls could provide electric power for the project. 
Ludwig proposed to harness the energy but the Brazilian government would not permit him to carry out 
his plans. Now the consortium holding Ludwig's former project plans to invest 800 million US$ in a 
hydroelectric plant on the Jari River at Sao Antonio Falls. - Loren Mcintyre 


Gmelinas couldbe expected, under prime 
conditions, to produce annually thirty- 
five cubic meters of wood per hectare for 
each year of growth. 

In 1977, when Ludwig had been 
scrounging around for funds to keep the 
project going until the pulp plant could 
arrive, potential investors insisted Jari 
should be independently evaluated by the 
World Bank. The bank had sent down its 
own team of experts, who estimated that 
projected Gmelina growth would be only 
half what Ludwig expected. D.K. had 
refused to believe the figures. His own 
foresters were still predicting far cheerier 
numbers, and he preferred to believe 
those. What he failed to realize was that 
his foresters, trying to protect their own 
jobs, were telling him what they knew he 
wanted to hear. To get the higher esti- 
mates, they were taking the best yields on 
the plantation and passing them off as 
averages. 


Left to himself, Ludwig might have 
kept pouring all the money he could raise 
into Jari, as he had been doing for years. 
But reality finally intruded. Chase Man- 
hattan would not let him have the $400 
million loan package until he got his 
management problems straightened out. 
His going through two project chiefs a 
year smacked too much of irresponsibil- 
ity to make the bankers comfortable about 
advancing money even to the world’s 
richest man. 

Despite economy measures, the prog- 
nosis was still bleak. The chief reason 
surfaced during a meeting at which the 
new executive board called Clayton Posey 
and his foresters on the carpet and de- 
manded real figures, not the ones they 
had been giving D.K. ‘‘The board,”’ one 
participant recalled, ‘‘was hearing two 
different stories, and, by God, it wanted 
the truth.”’ 

After a bitter, heated exchange, the 
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facts emerged. Over the next five years, 
the foresters confessed, Jari would face a 
pulpwood shortage of at least 10 percent, 
probably more. A third more wood than 
originally projected, and more than was 
presently under cultivation, was needed 
to keep the plant running at capacity. 
Native trees were now being cut and 
mixed in with the Gmelinas at a ratio of 
about 1:4 to produce enough Jaripulp to 
fulfill contracts. (‘“This move,’ Fortune 
remarked, “‘after a decade spent burning 
most of the native forest and spending 
millions on an imported species, sur- 
passes irony.””) 
or nearly two decades, Ludwig 
had remained stubbornly com- 
mitted to the dream that his 
tree was the answer to the glo- 
bal paper shortage. Now, when 
a board member came to report the grim 
truth -- that his foresters had been lying 
and the Gmelina was falling far short of 
expectations -- the old man took the news 
hard. ‘““My God!” he croaked. ‘‘You’ve 
cut my throat with a rusty knife!”’ 

To make matters worse -- much worse 
- D.K.’s problems with the Brazilian 
government and people were reaching 
the critical stage. In July 1979, at the 
annual meeting of the Brazilian Society 
for the Progress of Science, the anger 
exploded. As part of Ludwig’s new pub- 
lic relations program, Jari’s forestry 
manager, Charles Briscoe, was appear- 
ing ina panel discussion titled ‘* Agricul- 
tural Uses of the Amazon.”’ As Briscoe 
began to wax eloquent about the glories 
of the tree plantation, other delegates 
jumped to their feet to interrupt and 
contradict. And as the moderator franti- 
cally rapped with his gavel for order, the 
assembly of scientists began chanting in 
unison: “‘A Amazonia é nossa,”’ (‘“The 
Amazon is ours!’’) and *‘Fora Ludwig,”’ 
(‘‘Ludwig, get out!’’). 

Briscoe was booed off the stage amid 
shouted charges that Jari was a creation 
of the big banks, and at the end of the 
conference, the delegates, representing 
the ten-thousand-member scientific or- 
ganization, passed a resolution condemn- 
ing the military government’s support of 
multinational projects and blasting 
Ludwig and other foreign speculators for 
destroying the Amazon’s ecosystem, ex- 


ploiting the local Indians and mestizos, 
and robbing Brazil of the benefits of 
national development. 

Ludwig blamed the Brazilians for 
obstructing Jari. For years, he charged, 
Brazil had refused to let him build hydro- 
electric dams for energy to process his 
bauxite deposits into aluminum. Now, 
when he was trying to sell those deposits 
to Alcoa, the government was blocking 
that move, too. 

Government agencies, heclaimed, had 
also stymied his attempt to bring a news- 
print plant from Japan to Jari, eventhough 
Brazil was currently importing two thirds 
of its newsprint. Eventually the govern- 
ment had given ground, but only on the 
condition the plant be built in Brazil. 
“‘We had a balance-of-payments prob- 
lem,’’ Finance Minister Mario Simonsen 
later explained, ‘‘and it made no sense to 
give a guarantee on animport. I gave Mr. 
Ludwig a choice: either import a mill 
without a guarantee, or buy 70 percent 
here with a guarantee.”’ 


**You’ve cut my throat 
with a rusty knife!”’ 


Ludwig had balked at these condi- 
tions. He wanted to give the business to 
THI, not some Brazilian company over 
which he had no control. But now there 
was another reason. He had just learned 
that he didn’t have enough wood at Jari 
to supply the pulp plant, much less a 
newsprint plant. 

The billionaire was determined to get 
more forest land, even if Brazil did not 
give him clear title to it. In the middle of 
1980 he ordered his laborers into an area 
under dispute to cut native trees for the 
power plant, One day the workers were 
met by Brazilian soldiers, who ordered 
them off the land and would not let them 
remove the trees they had already cut. 

This was the last straw. On August 5, 
1980, Ludwig dictated a seventeen-page 
letter to President Figueiredo’s chief of 
staff (the man who had been the architect 
of the military regime set up in 1964), 


General Golbery do Couto e Silva. In this 
epistle, D.K. gave his terms, either Brazil 
must pick up the $6-million-a-year tab 
for Jari’s social services and settle 
Ludwig’s land claims in his favor, or he 
would stop the forestry project and throw 
several thousand people out of work. 

In plain language, this meant: ‘‘Bail 
me out or buy me out.” 

In May of 1981, D.K. formally put Jari 
up for sale. Many Brazilian officials were 
elated. Said Admiral Roberto Gama e 
Silva, director of national security for the 
Upper Amazon, “‘I am going to uncorka 
bottle of champagne when Jari is sold.”’ 

But it wasn’t to be that easy. What 
Ludwig had on his hands was a huge 
green elephant that nobody else wanted. 
Asone Brazilian newspaper sympathized 
editorially, ‘“The real point is that the 
rational economic development of the 
Amazon wasn’t a good deal for Daniel 
Ludwig, and when a deal isn’t good for 
Daniel Ludwig it’s hard to imagine any- 
one else sinking that kind of money into 
the same spot.”’ 

By best available estimates, D.K, had 
sunk some $863 million into Jari and was 
still showing debts of another $180 mil- 
lion, for a total outlay of well over $1 
billion. There were no good guesses as to 
how much he had taken out in sales of 
kaolin, bauxite, rice, meat, wood pulp, 
and other products, but it was a safe bet 
that he had lost a large part of his invest- 
ment. 

D.K.’s friend and long-time partner 
A.T.A. Antunes came to the rescue. In 
exchange for the kaolin operation, said 
Antunes, he would pay the loan install- 
ment and keep Jari out of bankruptcy. 

The offer was not charity. The kaolin 
project had been the only venture at Jari 
tomake money consistently, and Antunes 
could count on recovering his investment 
within a few years and reaping large 
profits thereafter. 

For the rest, Brazil was left holding 
the bag. The debts to banks in Japan and 
London for loans to build the power and 
pulp plants were now around $260 mil- 
lion, with another installment coming up 
in January of 1982. Since Brazil’s Na- 
tional Development Bank had under- 
written most of this amount, the country 
had little choice but to pay. Ludwig had 
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originally purchased Jari for $3 million. 
Now Brazil was having to pay upward of 
a hundred times that amount to get it 
back. 

The government-owned Bank of Bra- 
zil would pledge $180 million toward 
paying off Ludwig’s debts. Antunes’s 
$40 million would get him the kaolin 
operation. Some $69 million more would 
be raised from private Brazilian sources 
-- banks, insurance companies, indus- 
trial groups -- with twenty-three con- 
tributors each kicking in $3 million. This 
amount, nearly $300 million, would re- 
tire Jari’s liabilities and keep things run- 
ning on a shoestring until the project 
could begin to pay off. 

In return, Universe Tankships (now 
Officially owned by Ludwig’s Swiss can- 
cer foundation) would hand over its Jari 
stock -- currently valued, by some rather 
inflated calculations, at $480 million -- 
to a newly created holding corporation, 
Campanhia do Jari, Ltda., jointly owned 


by the Bank of Brazil, Antunes, and 
representatives of the other companies. 

Even so, there was still a chance, 
albeit remote, that Ludwig and his heirs 
could still receive profits from Jari. Writ- 
ten into the agreement was a clause stipu- 
lating that if the project started showing 
a profit in this period, neither D.K. nor 
his foundation would receive anything 
for five years, but starting in 1987, would 
get 5 percent of dividends over the next 
ten years, 4 percent in the decade 1997- 
2006, and 3 percent over the remaining 
fifteen years of the contract. 

Company after company fell into line, 
dutifully contributing $3 million to pay 
off Ludwig’s debts and letting him get 
out of Jari with some dignity. It had been 
a bad experience for nearly everyone 
concerned, Ludwig had seen his dream 
shattered and his fortune considerably 
diminished. Most of the thirty thousand 
people who had once lived and worked at 
Jari had been left homeless and jobless. 
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Brazil had lost heavily, both in money 
and environment. No one except a few 
optimists believed Jari had much of a 
chance to recover sufficiently to pay back 
the bailout money, much less show a 
profit. And several hundred thousand 
acres of native rain forest that had been 
destroyed appeared unlikely to growback 
to their former size and diversity. 

At this writing, the future of Jari is 
still uncertain. Neither the Brazilian 
embassy nor the U.S. State Department, 
when contacted recently, acknowledged 
having any information about what is 
currently going on there. But a Cousteau 
Society expedition to the region in 1983 
reported that the pulp plant was still in 
operation, to the detriment of the envi- 
ronment. Jari, like its predecessor, 
Fordlandia, seems destined to endure as 
a costly, destructive example of a rich 
man’s egocentric attempt to make nature 
conform to human demands. Oo 
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Look at THis Pretty Grineo | CAUGHT 


Dan Beams in front of 
“tapial" mud wall (Collor Punta). 


I sometimes wonder if God is playing 
games with me. Maybe just punishing 
me for some past sin. Or perhaps it isn’t 
God at all but a foreseeable consequence 
of my own folly. 

In any event, friends in the village 
assured me it was safe to ride my moun- 
tain bike anywhere in the valley of 
Cajamarca, even up into the surround- 
ing mountains, But not after dark, ‘sey 
cautioned. “Spirits live in the rock spires. 
They will snatch your soul,’’ they whis- 
pered, ‘‘or roving bands of men with 
rifles will take your life.”’ 

What did they know? These were 
superstitious people who rarely ventured 
outside of town. 

My wife and I are volunteers. We’re 
working in a two-year development 
project in the northern Andes of Peru. 
It’s a land of rugged mountains, peasant 
farmers, and terrorism. We live in the 
Cajamarca valley at 9,000 feet. The sur- 


Mountain Biking 
Misadventures 
in the Andes 

by Daniel E. Beams 


rounding peaks tower over 14,000 feet. 
Few tourists wander into Cajamarca. 
Those that do find a simple lifestyle little 
changed since the nineteenth century. 
More people and livestock clutter the 
streets than automobiles. 

When Francisco Pizarro arrived in 
1532 he found Atahualpa, the last free 
ruler of the Incas, bathing his war wounds 
ina hot spring near Cajamarca. Much has 
been written of Spanish treachery, the 
gold-filled room, Atahualpa’s brutal gar- 
roting and the fall of the Inca Empire. 
Today, the Indians of the Andes struggle, 
some with terrorism, against another rul- 
ing class. But most Peruvians are not 
violent, merely protective of what little 
they own. 

Usually the campesinos we meet open 
their homes to us. They’re friendly and 
honest, but this rarely makes for high 
adventure. No, this takes another breed. 

Thisafternoon!’ mriding up the gravel 
pass to Chamis, a village 15 miles and 
2000 feet over the valley floor. It’s Mon- 
day, which accounts for the number of 
campesinos stumbling drunkenly back to 
their villages from the weekly animal 
market in town. After making a few 
dollars from the sale of a lamb or pig, the 
men spend their profits on drink that 
same afternoon. Campesinos swill 
chicha, a homemade corn brew, or 
aquardiente, amore lethal distilled sugar 
cane liquor. Most drunks I meet weaving 
along the trail are passive. The worst they 
do is obnoxiously wobble, then lurch in 
front of the bike without warning, while 
their sober and somber wives try to steer 


them to one side of the trail. 

Just before cresting the passto Chamis, 
Icome upon atrio of drunks, two walking 
and one trying to balance atop a horse. 
When I attempt to get by, the fellow on 
the horse won’t let me pass. He amuses 
his friends, reining his horse in front of 
me toblock the narrow trail while mouth- 
ing profanities. When I try to force my 
way by, he reaches down, grabs the back 
of my shirt collar and swings me off the 
bike. ‘‘Look at this pretty gringo I 
caught,” he slurs. 

I haven’t hit anybody since fourth 
grade but dangling there in the air with 
this campesino holding my collar, | in- 
stinctively lash out, swinging a clenched 
fist upwards and... . I stare in amaze- 
ment. The drunk is off his horse, cover- 
ing a bloody nose with both hands. But 
not for long. Soon, all three men have 
picked up baseball-sized rocks and are 
pitching fast balls at me. I take this as my 
cue to leave, leaping astride the bicycle 
from a running start. I’m out of control - 
- feet offthe pedals, my rearin the air, but 
at least I’m rolling. Fortunately, the trail 
drops steeply downhill and I quickly 
outrun the shower of stones. When I do 
stop to look back, the drunks are ranting 
and raving. I note with satisfaction that 
the one beside the horse is still holding 
his nose. 

‘‘When thrown, remount immedi- 
ately,’’ they say. To boldly face the jitters 


Typical drunk campesino on horseback harassing 
passersby (Otusco). [Not the same man, but could 
pass for the drunk I knocked off the horse on the 
way to Chamis] 
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I decide go out for another ride this 
afternoon. Surely, most mountain people 
are good folk. Still and all, I prudently 
write a note to my wife telling her where 
to search for my body should I not come 
home. (I briefly consider tearing this up, 
but then tell myself I’m not that supersti- 
_ tious.) 

From the edge of the valley at the 7res 
Molinos dairy, I take a trail I’ve never 
seen before intothe mountains. The climb 
isn’t steep, a perfect test for my skills as 
a mountain biker. With a nod, I acknowl- 
edgethe curious stares and amused smiles 
from people I pass. Two little girls play- 
ing witha puppy shrick when they see me 
coming and run to hide behind their 
mother’s skirt. After several kilometers 
the trail, strewn with a maze of small 
boulders, becomes too steep and rutted. I 
dismount and do what campesinos have 
been doing on that trail for centuries, 
walk. 

At length, the trail levels out and 


Women from a "Club de Madres" come out on the 


trail to see the crazy gringo on a bicycle 


passes through a community called 
Llegamarca. I stop and make small talk 
with several campesinos about the his- 
tory of the village, what they’ve planted 
this year, and if it’s possible to go higher 
into the mountains. Then I choose a 
narrow trail that switchbacks up the side 
of a steep canyon to Puruay Alto. It isn’t 
rideable, so I push my bike up the 
switchbacks for half an hour to see what 
there is to see. 

At the top, as I am gazing at the 
desolate landscape around me and trying 
to catch my breath, I notice three 
campesinos sitting behind me on a rock 
ledge. I walk over and greet them with a 
“*good afternoon,”’ (it is impolite not to 
say hello to everyone you pass on the 
trail). All three are chewing coca leaves 
and seema little inebriated. Since they all 
have similar facial structures I assume 
they are three generations of the same 
family, the youngest being in his mid- 
twenties. The grandfather gravely looks 
me over from head to toe, and after a 
pause bursts out laughing. At first I think 
it must be my lycra shorts. This isn’t the 


first time I have been laughed at. I’m 
used to ridicule. However, I’m struck by 
something strangely sinister that I can’t 
quite pinpoint. Finally the sonand grand- 
son break their silence and address me 
with a buenas tardes. The youngest asks 
if I would like to try a bit of coca leaf. 
Men of the Andes chew coca to help 
them endure the pain of strenuous activ- 
ity in the cold, thin air. It is from these 
leaves that cocaine is derived. Chewing 
coca is not illegal, it’s only illegal to 
make coca paste. I have heard about the 
effects of chewing coca and amcurious to 
try some. The old man offers me a hand- 
ful of leaves and explains how to stuff a 
wad between my cheek and gum. The 
leaves are green and dry. It’s like chew- 
ing a handful of bay leaves. Next, the son 
pulls out a wooden vial and offers me 
some white powder. I know it’s the lime 
that they use to activate the coca, but I ask 
whatit’s foranyway. This innocent query 
prompts another sinister laugh from 
Granddad who says, “‘It’s cocaine. Try 
some.’’ I admit to knowing it is lime 
whereupon they all laugh again. I still 
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don’t try any. The coca is working just 
fine without it making me lightheaded. 
It’s like the anesthesia at the dentist’s 
office. 1am enjoying it, but no longer feel 
in control of my own destiny. 

The grandson scrutinizes me, then my 
bicycle and asks how I got up there with 
that ‘‘motorcycle.”’ I point out that there’s 
no motor, that it is only a bicycle. He says, 
‘Tt must have a motor, no one could ride 
a bicycle up here.’’ I show him how the 
gears work and explain how it is possible 
to ride up steep rough trails with a small 
gear and fat tires. They all seem im- 
pressed, even dazzled. This worries me. 

Granddad asks if I know who his son 
is. 

“*No, should I?’’ I reply. 

‘*My son is the president of Puruay 
Alto,’’ he says. 

“*President of what group?’’ I ask. 
“*The community, the school, the church, 
what?”’ 

He laughs again and says, “‘No, the 
ronda.”” 

He waits for my reaction. The ronda is 
the civil patrol ina Andean community. 


Since Federal and State police refuse to 
walk to remote mountain villages, the 
government commissions local 
strongmen to police their own communi- 
ties. In the name of justice the ronda 
“‘protects’’ the mountain community 
against terrorism and thievery. I was told 
the ronda patrol only at night. 

Of course, I had heard stories of 
ronderos beating up members of the 
community for moral wrongdoing and of 
ronderos blocking roads to extort money 
for ‘‘community projects.’’ A few 
ronderos are good, others are bad. You 
take your chances. 

I’m thinking about Granddad’s un- 
pleasant laugh. This is my first encoun- 
ter with ronderos. Granddad is still wait- 
ing for my reaction. I try not to show 
surprise, but my Spanish is beginning to 
fall apart. E/ Presidente asks where I am 
from and what I am doing in his moun- 
tains. I explain that I have been working 
in Cajamarca as a volunteer, helping 
communities just like his get back on 
their feet after economic hard times. I tell 
him my name and where he can find me 


in town (stupid mistake). I ask him his 
name, too. Once we are on a first name 
basis he won’t try to harm me, will he? He 
says his name is Jose. Then he thinks real 
hard and says, ‘‘Jose Cordova 
Huaripata.”’ He is pretty drunk. We talk 
about the U.S., about Peru, and about 
hard times. Jose asks me what I think of 
his mountains and his community. He 
blearily listens to my reason for being in 
Peru and my solutions to his country’s 
problems, but keeps coming back to why 
Iam in this particular spot at this particu- 
lar moment. 

He invites me to come to see their 
humble community. He says, ‘‘Acacito 
no mas,’’ we are almost there, just to the 
top of the next hill. I ask how long it will 
take to walk there and he replies, ‘‘Only 
five minutes.’’ I know nothing is ever 
five minutes up the trail. ‘‘How far?”’ 
“*Five kilometers,’’ he says. Now we are 
getting somewhere, I think. *““How long 
does it take you to walk those five kilome- 


My bicycle and I surrounded by a group of men 
at a rural Sunday market (Combayo). 
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ters?’’ Jose replies, ““Oh, four or five 


hours.’’ ‘‘Oh, no,’’ I demur, ‘“‘that is 
much too far. I have to ride back down to 
the valley before dark.”’ 

Jose abruptly changes his demeanor. 
“*You know you have to have a license to 
walk on this trail. Let me see your li- 
cense,’’ he commands. Shocked, I re- 
spond, ‘“You’re crazy. This is a public 
trail and I have as much right to be here 
as you do.” License? Anyway, we’ re still 
four hours from his community, so he 
must be lying. His features harden in 
anger. I decide to takea different tack and 
politely ask where I can petition for a 
license. I also add that I most certainly 
will do so the next time I come for a visit. 
Jose is sorry but it is now too late. He says, 
“We often lose livestock to thieves, to 
wild predators, or they just get sick and 
die. ‘‘Who do you think pays for those 
lost animals?’’ he demands. Without 
waiting for a reply he goes on, ““You or 
any other visitor who walks up this trail 


Typical village-to-village trail heading into the 
valley (Llanupacha). 


without a license has to contribute to the 


community. But,’’ he says, ‘“we don’t 
want your money. We are going to take 
your bicycle.”’ 

I laugh nervously. ‘“You don’t have 
any right to do that.”’ “‘Sure we do,”’ he 
replies, ‘‘we’re the ronda.’’ Jose directs 
his son to officially impound my bicycle. 

There are three of them. I know if they 
once get their hands on my bike! will have 
to fight to get it back. Now my mother 
always told me it is better to give a thief 
what he wants rather than risk being 
killed trying to protect a mere material 
possession. But I am still chewing on the 
coca and not thinking too clearly. Be- 
sides, mountain bikes are scarce in Peru. 
I will never be able to replace it if it is 
stolen. So, as Jose’s son is about to take 
possession of my bike, I jump up, grab the 
bicycle. *‘I think I will be going home 
now,’ I say. [hear Granddad yell, ‘““Don’t 
let him get away,’’ but ] am already racing 
down the trail. Rocks whizz past my ears 
and I can hear the pounding of feet behind 
me. I spit out the wad of coca leaves and 
never look back. 


Family on horseback in back country (San Gal). 


On the first switchback I hit a deep rut 
and flip over the handlebars. Still, even 
before I stop rolling I hoist the bike onto 
my shoulder and continue bounding down 
the trail at full speed. Although the 
ronderos have stopped chasing me, they 
are still hurling rocks from above. Dur- 
ing my escape I have to veer around two 
families climbing the pass. Jose yells for 
them to stop me. Luckily they don’t try. 
Still, taking no chances, I run all the way 
to the plateau and ride several hundred 
yards down the trail. By now my mouth 
is parched (exacerbated, no doubt, by the 
coca leaves). I have to stop for a drink. On 
the ridge above I can still make out my 
tormenters yelling at me. 

I pedal along the trail in a daze, shak- 
ing off the lingering effects of the coca 
and trying to figure out what has just 
happened. Maybe I shouldn’t have left 
that note for my wife after all. Nearing 
thevillage of Llegamarca, four men block 
my path. Several others run out of the 
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school to join them. “‘Oh no,”’ I think, 
““not more ronderos.’’ One of them holds 
up his hand and asks me to stop for a 
second. ‘‘Not on your life, buddy,’’ I say 
to myself, ‘‘I am not going through this 
again.”’ Based on recent experience, I 
figure if I make a run for it they won’t 
chase me for long. 

The trail ahead is smooth and straight, 
so I have a pretty good chance to get 
away. Nobody is taking my bicycle from 
me now. At full speed and muttering 
something in Spanish about not having 
time to stop, I bust through the line of 


Alpaca traffic jam on a high mountain 
trail (Huaycot). 


men. They yell to others up ahead to stop 

me. An old crone appears, grabs my 
bicycle rack and holds on. When, after a 
few yards, she falls to the ground, I cheer 
inwardly. I am free at last. 

But the chase is on. I get a good head 
start but soon the trail bombs straight 
down a steep grade. I am bouncing over 
rocks half the size of my front wheel. I try 
to look cool as I careen past people com- 


ing up the trail, greeting them with a 
hasty buenas tardes and anuneasy smile. 
Most of them return my greeting, but I 
can tell they are wondering why I am 
being chased by a riotous mob. The posse 
in pursuit is recruiting more members as 
it runs down the trail. The voices rise to 
a dull roar. “‘If I can just get back on a 
smooth stretch,’’ I pray, “‘I can easily 
outdistance them.”’ That’s when my front 
tire blows out. The rubber snakes off the 
wheel and the rim sinks into a series of 
deep ruts. Two barking hounds on either 
side snap at my heels. Then theinner tube 


squeezes out of the tire and wraps itself 
around the front axle. That’s it. I shoul- 
der my bicycle and take off on foot. I 
don’t know where I am running, but by 
this time the world isn’t making much 
sense anyway. I have the nightmarish 
sensation of fleeing wild Indians in a bad 
Western. 

Two of my faster pursuers, teenagers 
both, quickly catch up with me. One of 
them yanks the bicycle off my shoulder 
while making threatening gestures with 
a rock, I stand there, bikeless, while he 


demands, ‘‘Where is the mirror?’’ You 
stole a mirror off the pick-up. What did 
you do with it? Throw it away?” 

“‘Oh great,’’ I think, ‘‘the ronderos 
have set me up to look like a thief. I won’t 
get away until I hand over my bicycle or 
at least pay abribe.’’ Soona crowd of fifty 
or so sweaty, out-of-breath men gathers 
around me wanting to know what I’ve 
done with the mirror. A young boy hands 
me my water bottle that I dropped during 
the chase. The man who tried to stop me 
in Llegamarca tells me a woman saw me 
steal her truck mirror and ride up this 


trail into the mountains. I deny stealing 
the truck mirror or knowing anything 
about it. I say the lady is mistaken. ‘‘Why 
would I steal a truck mirror?’ I babble, 
“*T don’t even own a truck. Besides I am 
already much richer than you people 
are.’’ (A singularly stupid thing to say, 
but by this time I’m totally rattled.) While 
waiting for the owner of the truck to walk 
down the hill and finger me, someone 
asks me why I didn’t just stop when they 
asked. ‘‘Look what you have done to your 
bicycle,” he says. ‘“Whatashame.”’ I try 
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to describe my previous encounter with 
El Presidente, and how he attempted to 
steal my bicycle. I tell how I thought they 
were all in it together. Several laugh and 
say they don’t want my bicycle or any- 
thing else. Someone whointroduces him- 
self as the mayor of Liegamarca says the 
ronderos I met are irresponsible drunks 
from another community. 

Then the mayor goes on to explain 
that he and his men were working in the 
school when this city woman walked up 
from the valley and accused me of steal- 
ing her mirror. They were only trying to 
be neighborly and help her out. My ac- 
cuser still hasn’t arrived so I ask permis- 
sion to fix my flat. They all watch in 
amazement as | take the wheel off and 
install a new tube without any tools. I 
hand the shredded tube to a fellow stand- 
ing beside me. He grins widely and brags 
to those around him about how many 
sling-shots he can make from it. Out of 
nowhere someone offers me an old floor 
pump for my tire. I say I don’t’t need it 
and demonstrate my nifty little plastic 
frame pump in action. An old fellow on 
a horse ambles by and asks what is going 
on. Someone in the crowd addresses the 
old man as ‘‘Tio Alberto”’ and tells him 
they are just watching the maestro fix his 
bicycle. 

At last, my accuser arrives, takes one 
look at me and tells one and all that I’m 
not the one she saw take her mirror. The 
leaders of the posse apologize for the 
inconvenience and ask my forgiveness. 
**If you had only stopped when we asked 
you to none of this would have hap- 
pened,’’ someonesays. I tell themI would 
have stopped under normal circum- 
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stances, but that it hasn’t been a normal 
day. I shake hands with everyone and the 
mayoreven invites me tovisit Llegamarca 
any time I want. AsI am leaving a young 
girl tugs on my shirt and says, ‘‘Don’t 
pay any attention to those guys, they are 
all stupid. They should know that a gringo 
silly enough to be riding a bicycle around 
in the mountains wouldn’t steal 
someone’s mirror.”’ How true. 


Mountain Biking in Peru 

With a mountain bike you are free to 
explore remote areas of Peru that few 
Westerners ever get to see. There is ex- 
hilaration in both the discovery of a new 
land and inthe limitless mountain biking 
possibilities. However, a few pointers 
and words of caution are in order. 

Most people fly to Lima, then embark 
for various destinations from there. Gen- 
erally the baggage limit on incountry 
flights is 45 Ibs. It is usually possible to 
carry a bicycle on any flight, but be 
prepared to pay a substantial amount for 
the extra weight. You should carry a 
receipt for your bicycle at all times. Offi- 
cials will probably indicate on your pass- 
port that you must leave Peru with your 
bicycle, so don’texpect to sell itwhen you 
leave. 

Don’t expect to find repair parts for 
high-tech mountain bikes. Bring any- 
thing that might break or wear out on the 
trail; tires, tubes, pump, brake pads, de- 
railleurs, chain, freewheel, spokes, etc. 
Backcountry trails are incredibly rocky. 
I would recommend heavy side-wall tires 
and thorn proof tubes. (I had over 60 flats 
in the 12 months before I got heavy-duty 
tubes from the U.S.) 
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You can probably find guided moun- 
tain bike tours in Cusco and Huaraz. Ina 
country full of illegal drug production 
and terrorism, these guided tours are 
probably the safest way to see the 
backcountry. With a little caution and 
basic Spanish, it is still possible to visit 
many parts of Peru that the average tour- 
ist won’t see. Always check with locals 
about the political situation before head- 
ing blindly into the mountains. Some 
regions of Peru are known strongholds of 
terrorist groups. You might be able to 
visit these places and live to tell about it, 


but why tempt fate? 
More technical information is avail- 
able upon request. Oo 


SOUTHWIND 


—ADVENTURES— 


DISCOVER THE ANDES 
& AMAZON! 
¢ Inca Trail Treks 
+ Market & Festivals Tours 


* Amazon River Adventures 
¢ Climbing Expeditions 
Monthly unique departures for Individuals 
and small groups 
Plus other adventures in: 
Venezuela * Ecuador * Peru 
Bolivia * Brazil * Argentina * Chile 
U.S. Office: 
P.O. Box 621057-G 


Littleton, CO 80162 
Tel. (303) 972-0701, (800) 377-WIND 
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THE FIRST AIRLINE OF PERU 


NON-STOP SERVICE TO THE... ws 


FROM MIAMI 


ome to IQUITOS to discover the Amazon. 
And that you shall. 

The best way is to fly Faucett’s convenient NON-STOP 
service, then take a boat to one of the Amazon camps. There, 
you'll stay in a primitive but comfortable thatched-roof hut by 
the water. 

You'll walk through the jungle, past trees that form natural 
boat paddles, see butterflies that glimmer in iridescent blue, 
and watch gener clean paiche, an Amazon fish that grows 

~ from 6 to 10 feet long (try 
ose some—it’s delicious). You'll visit m 
= af Indian villages inhabited by reformed headhunters, try 
your hand at a blowgun, and see how people carry 
out their everyday existence deep in the jungle. 
When you return to your own world, you'll find yourself 
thinking back to these moments, while you stand 
among modern buildings, or drive your car, 
Not all that far away, someone is hunting for dinner with at 
poison dart, drying fish on a pointed stick, or listening to | 
the rain fall on a grass hut. 
They've always been there. But now, you have too. 
And you'll never be the same for the experience. 


U.S. 1-800-334-3356 Just One Call 
MIAMI (305 591-0610 _—‘ Toll Free 
FL 1-800-432-0468 


+ BS dauneckt 


THE FIRST AIRLINE OF PERU 
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he small motorized Zodiac raft sputters to rest in 
calm water between great coral outcrops. A colony 
of light gray sea lions bob in the aquamarine oasis. 
Wondrous nature so close at hand. No one aboard 
moves. Now pull a diving mask over your face and 
roll off the side of the raft into the warm South Pacific 
Ocean. Enter another world, a world removed from 


The Galapagos 


Marco Polo 


time and space. A few strokes and you are swimming with lively 
sealions, frolicking and diving in their backyard. Dive deep and 
a graceful sea lion leads you through an underwater cave of 
colored coral. Swim up to the surface and emerge beneath a 
glittering Equatorial sun. Then lie on the beach with your sea 
lion as far away from civilization as you can possibly be. 


Photos courtesy of L. Martinez & Associates, Inc./Feprotur 
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Approximately 525 nautical miles 
west of Ecuador the Galapagos Islands 
have been a refuge for pirates, the last 
foothold of castaways and the paradise of 
utopian dreamers. 

Charles Darwin, British naturalist 
author of The Origin ofthe Species(1859), 
set sail for the Galapagos Islands aboard 
the ‘‘HMS Beagle’’ 160 years ago this 
past December 27. And Herman Melville, 
visited the shores of these same islands in 
1841 while crewing on the American 
whaling vessel, ‘“‘Acushnet.”’ His collec- 
tion of stories, ‘‘Las Encantadas’’ (The 
Enchanted Isles), grew out of this voyage 
and lay the groundwork for Moby Dick 
(1851). 

The Islands are one of the great natu- 
ral wonders of the world, a unique and 
fashionably ‘“‘green’’ destination for the 
ecologically-minded traveler. The good 
you have heard about these magical is- 
lands is all true. And the bad news? It’s 
just that -- bad news. 


Black lava outcrop at Sullivan Bay, San 
Bartolome Island 


Since the early 1800s man has regu- 
larly disrupted the delicate balance on 
the Islands, eventually making perma- 
nent settlements on four of the Islands 
with small groups, at various times, set- 
tling a fifth. More disturbing than the 
humans have been the animals and plants 
they brought along. Goats from a visiting 
ship escaped to Isla Santiago in 1813. 
Present population is estimated at 
100,000. The introduction of goats on 
other islands have wiped out many native 
species of plants and the animals that fed 
upon them. Cattle have damaged the 
native vegetation on which tortoises and 
iguanas, both vegetarians, depend for 
their survival. Pigs can now be found on 
four majorislands withas many as 20,000 
on Isla Santiago alone. Pigs root up plants 
and their digging undermines the roots 
of large trees. Alien plants on the Islands 
include guava, quinine, lantana and cit- 
tus. Only recently have efforts been made 
to remove those plants that have become 
pests, but funds are limited. Despite these 
grim tidings, the Galapagos remain one 
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Marine Iguanas live by the rocky shorelines of 
the Enchanted Isles 


of the few spots in the world not about to 
be ravaged by tourist mismanagement or 
corporate exploitation. 

Fray Tomas de Berlanga, bishop of 
Panama, discovered the islands in 1535. 
Explorers, bucaneers, merchants and later 
whalers and sealers followed. Climaxing 
a long and colorful history of murder, 
marvel and mayhem, the Galapagos Is- 
lands were declared a National Park by 
the government of Ecuador in 1936. 

Charles Darwin noted in his Journal 
of the Voyage of the Beagle (1839), that 
the composition of the 6 mainislands and 
10 smaller ones is basalt, a hardened 
black volcanic lava. The landscape on 
most of the Islands is rough and desolate, 
though upon the highland hills of the 
larger islands you can find dense vegeta- 
tion and rich soil. Over time undersea 
volcanic eruptions have pushed molten 
lava up and out of the seas to create the 
islands. Today the islands are still grow- 


ing and forming. Black volcanoes still 
smoke away and from time to time new 
ones rise out of the sea. 

Today only the four larger islands are 
inhabited and the smaller island of Baltra 
supports little more than the airport. The 
largest community at Puerto Ayora, is, 
amongst other things, a stopover on the 
Whitbread round-the-world yacht race. 
Modern transport and communications 
make getting around easy and tourism, at 
least so far, has proved more blessing 
than bane though the future has yet to be 
written. 

Giant land tortoises have inhabited 
the Galapagos for several hundred thou- 
sand years. How they came is still not 
fully understood. Petrified remains dat- 
ing from the Tertiary Period 60 million 
years ago have been found on several 
continents, including South America, but 
sometime toward the end of that epoch 
it’s believed that the tortoise disappeared 


Galapagos Sea lions are the friendliest 
creatures in the South Pacific Ocean 


from the mainland. 

The giant tortoises have long been a 
main attraction. Early voyagers feasted 
on tortoise meat, melted the fat into 
valuable oil and shipped their mammoth 
shells to Europe where, fashioned into 
combs and barrettes, they adorned the 
coiffeurs of European beauties. Accord- 
ing to one account, by 1850 every whal- 
ing and sealing ship in the South Pacific 
dropped anchor off the Galapagos to take 
on a supply of live tortoise, fresh meat 
during the rough months ahead. Tor- 
toises weigh around 300 kilos. Six to 
eight men were needed to hoist a tortoise 
aboard a ship. Slaughtered, it supplied 
the crew with 100 kilos of fresh meat. 
Some 200,000 tortoises were butchered 
and four of the 14 species have become 
extinct in the last four centuries. 

Darwin’s arrival on the Islands in 
1835 rewrote history, although he did not 
formulate his theory of evolution for 
years after his visit. An avowed creation- 
ist in his youth, he even considered life in 
the priesthood. 


In a dozen varieties of finches which 
bear his name and in the unique marine 
iguanas who dine upon seaweed, Darwin 
observed how onespecies ofanimal might 
evolve into new forms over time depend- 
ing upon its habitat and food source. His 
theory of natural selection demonstrated 
that only those able to adapt over genera- 
tions would survive. 

Animal and plant life exist on the 
Islands in colorful abundance. Sea lions, 
tortoises, whales -- the humpback and 
orca, iguanas, and birds of every descrip- 
tion, including the blue-footed boobie. 
Boobies have sky-blue feet, the last thing 
you’d expect on a bird the size of a 
penguin. And giant frigate birds that puff 
out enormous red balloons at the throat. 
And prickly pear cactus 20 feet high. 
And fish, also langosta, a clawless lob- 
ster, and weird trees, silver-gray ghosty 
trees. 

All this and more upon a land mass 
evolving before your very eyes. 


Visiting the Galapagos Islands 
An Island Tour 


While it is certainly possible to ar- 
range a tour package to the Galapagos 
Islands from the United States, it is far 
less expensive and just as easy to arrange 
a tour in Quito, the capital. There are a 
number of Tourist Agencies on Avenue 
Amazonas in the modern part of the city. 
The budget traveler can arrange a tour at 
the Hotel Gran Casino on Avenue Moreno 
in Old Quito. Airfare from Quito to the 
Galapagos is approximately $375 round 
trip. An eight day tour inclues boat trans- 
portation, all mealsand a naturalist guide. 
Cost: approximately $500. 

The climate in the islands varies little 
from season to season. Most days are hot 
and sunny. Bring sunscreen and a sun 
hat. Nights are often cool. A sweater and 
pants are advisable. Bring camera and 
plenty of film. And diving mask and 
snorkle since those on board are often in 
poor condition. 
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Explore Central America to your heart's content with... 


SAHSA's New $399 
Maya World Fare 


An unprecedented bargain in travel to Latin America, SAHSA Airlines’ MAYA WORLD 
FARE allows you to fly from the U.S. to Central America and to visit no less than five 
exciting destinations --all for just $399 : 


Belize, for the Mayan ruins of Xunantunich, Altun-Ha, Lamanai, and for the country's pristine ecology, 
wildlife, beach resorts, hiking, water sports, jungle expeditions 


San Pedro Sula, for the Ruins of Copan, Lake Yojoa, the Caribbean Coast, Spanish Fort Omoa, 
banana plantations, mountains, waterfalls, native handicrafts 


Tegucigalpa, with its Spanish-colonial history and atmosphere, side trips to historic Comayagua and 
Santa Lucia, jungle trips to La Mosquitia 


Guatemala, for the Ruins of Tikal, Iximche, Quirigua, plus 17th-century Antigua, the Mayan world of 
Chichicastenango and Lake Atitlan; and much more 


Roatan, largest of the Bay Islands in the Western Caribbean with the best of snorkeling, diving, hiking, 
riding, natural beauty and Mayan sites 


The $399 fare is good from Miami, New 

Orleans or Houston; it is valid for 21 days and a 
permits stopovers in any order provided no an & 
point is visited more than once and a minimum 


of three stopovers are made. Fare not valid Seats] 


December 10-January 10. 7-day advance 


purchase required. "We make lying a plaasurel” 


For further information and reservations, call your 


travel agent or SAHSA Airlines at 


800-327-1225 


For Whom fhe 
Bull Tolls 


By William Paine 


t’s been six weeks now since I saw the bullfight. I keep 

saying to myself I’m against the whole thing, but 

people will categorize. Entrenched in their opinions, 

with censure writ large, they ask, ‘“Do you like the 

‘sport’.”’ You, an Anglosaxon? Educated? Surely not. 
I trot out my stock response: ... ‘Like’ is not the right word ... 
the... ah... mix ofart and peril .... Cruel. And the blood? Almost 
incidental. Their response? Studied aloofness, the shake of the 
head, the practiced sadness, stock arguments that I, of course, 
agree with. But, from the, dare I say, more discerning? A touch 
of the semi-vindication I seek. Do they really expect me to hold 
forth on the higher significance of blood and glory? Well, they’l 
have to make do with linguistics, maybe semantics? Hell, ever 
since a spade was called a club (or something that wasn’t a 
spade) we’ve have linguistics. But six weeks ago in Tanicuchi 
I got literature as well. 

I won’t dwell at length on Nabokov’s Laughter in the Dark, 
but remember that bit about the blind hero yearning to ‘stuff’ his 
Blue Angel tormentor ‘with bullets’? Well, it all came rushing 
back at Tanicuchi. Along with other parallels, too -- the moronic 
laughter of the crowd, the the stupid darkness of the bull. But this 
piece is about bravery. Bullets and bravery. 

It’s disheartening. In bullfighting circles you come with an 
ulterior purpose. Standing there in the company of heroes, you 
are received at polite and obliging arm’s length. For the sake of 
your dignity you adopt the same attitude. You put your dignity 
on the line too, if you attempt to capture it all with your camera. 
Then, suddenly your fears are realized: for bravery is esoteric, 
a subject to be approached obliquely. In the best of scenarios 
enlightenment materializes like a print in the darkroom, the 
strongest impressions appear first, sharpen, the picture emerges, 
studded with sparkling gems of modestly stated reminiscence, 
and is, at last, seen from an illuminating angle. 

It didn’t happen. Instead, sounds of crass, dead-end conver- 
sation have menaced me. As a species, bullfighters are not 
partial to verbiage. They don’t need to be; it’s all there in the 
nicety of the performance. The interview culture doesnot extend 
here because show business is not generally something for 
dissection. Who knows the preparation behind the circus act, or 
the apprehension of the performers? To reach their innermost 
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thoughts I would have to get to know these people away from 
their environment, climb a mountain with them, sit in a bar 
together, the waiter upending chairs around us, until they 
revealed the snippets I needed. Private fear and private bravery 
in a private, one-on-one duel. I didn’t want to use that last word. 
It just shouldered its way in. 

First, an unoriginal observation: courage is not the absence 
of fear but the overcoming of it. Certain factors help in the 
overcoming, and among bullfighters it’s all there: the lure of 
fame and fortune; the need to prove; the exhilaration of victory 
over death; the compelling allure of self-destruction. 


4 


Talking with the E/ Comercio correspondent in his home, I 
plumbed his views for insight on this last constituent. The why. 
For him it was unexplored territory. He waxed eloquent, was 
fascinating on Belmonte, the grand old Spanish pioneer, sniff- 
ing around the room like a gun dog to illustrate how Belmonte 
had positively searched out danger, lived for it. His suicide, a 
year after Hemingway’s. ‘‘God!’’ I mused. ‘“‘It’s a thin line 
between savoring life and courting death.’ He stared at me 
while I mulled over this dead end unable to go further. 

Then there’s the braggart factor to ignore, or, maybe add to 
the equation as a minus, or at least see for what it is. True, I saw 


Bullring at Tanicuchi, Cotopaxi in the background. 


little of this. Manuel Ramos, struggling too late to resurrect a 
promising career, his efforts blighted by a bad goring 12 years 
previously, came closest. But now I’m not sure. After such an 
accident, can you overcome your fear, simply shrug off the 
prospect of another mishap? “‘Depends on your aficion,”’ said 
Ramos. Certainly he was the most voluble of my limited 
contacts, and though people acknowledged what he had accom- 
plished in his time, he was no longer in vogue. I met him one 
morning training beginners in the Quito bullring. A big fish in 
an unremarkable pond. Impressive sound effects, hard to ignore 
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- loud blowings and snortings as he emu- 
lated the passes ofa bull. Intriguing. Did 
he blow and snort in training before his 
injury? No, he didn’t, according to fellow 
long-term novillero, Marcelino. People 
change, that’s all. That was good enough 
for me. 

Weeks later Ramos intercepted me 
heading for the bullring at Santo 
Domingo. We watched the corrida to- 
gether. He was as forthcoming as my 
dislocated questioning would allow. Lis- 
tening to him talk, a thought occurred. 
There’s the fear of being overtaken and 
deposed by younger turks. But leaving 
that aside, it is as much the classic fear of 
fear as actual fear itself that a bullfighter 
must face. But I was getting no closer to 
my subject. Walking back from the ring, 
Iasked what he thought of Mireille Ayma, 
the French torrera who had recently per- 
formed in Ecuador. ‘‘She’s got balls,”” 
he breathed, wracked with awe, weigh- 
ing two imaginary orbs in his hands. 
Quite. Then, prompted by my probing, 


“Depends on your aficion ,"' said Ramos 


he saw fit to drop his trousers. The action 
was Clearly practiced. His taut, perfect 
scar offered a brutish spectacle, but I was 
reminded of Koestler’s Old Bolsheviks. 
They bore their wounds under their cloth- 
ing and felt noneed to show them off. But, 
so much for the braggart factor. 


the most pornographic crotch 
adjustment I’ve ever seen 


While Ecuadorian bullfighting does 
not have much on Spain, it’s a growth 
industry. Although notown holdsa weekly 
corrida - only one or two venues every 
weekend put on Union-publicized events 
-each village’s annual free-for-all is well 
patronized. Moreover, any given month 
is likely to see the cream (or scum) of 
Ecuador’s fauromaquia inaugurating a 
modest amphitheater of raw, dusty con- 
crete. The grandeur, or otherwise, of 
bullfighting architecture depends on a 
public following and municipal support. 


The ring at Santo Domingo was a prodi- 
gious affair but temporary, assembled 
especially for the three-day feria. It was 
there, amidst much female swooning, 
that I witnessed José Luis Cobo, one of 
Ecuador’s toreador darlings, execute the 
most pornographic crotch adjustment I’ve 
ever averted my eyes from. 

Outside Pomasqui, a few miles south 
of the Equator on the Panamerican High- 
way, the bullfighting school opened a 
rude arena of neo-classical bobbles. The 
local gentry staged a mild turnout, pa- 
tronizing this vestige of noblesse. The 
jamboree 4 /a portugesa that unfolded 
was hardly worthy of their colonial his- 
tory, however, totally unrelieved as it was 
by death and picadors, although the 
banderillas still went in. 

Here I saw Ramos for the first time in 
years face a young lightweight steer. The 
juveniles are by turns the hardest to coax 
into charging and the hardest to avoid 
once they finally acknowledge their 
genes. When Ramos wound up his per- 
formance and fielded some just-like-the- 
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good-old-days embraces, instigating a 
few himself, I left with him, hoping to 
glean auseful thought for my notes. In so 
doing I missed the minor sticking of 
Marcelino by a fuzzy-antlered calf. Next 
week he was sporting his elaborately 
gauzed graze inthe Quito bullring, twirl- 
ing and pivoting in swimming trunks as 
the REO Speedwagon crew erected scaf- 
folding around him. I was still no nearer 
the real subject. Young cows may be 
unpredictable, but they do give quarter. 
They won’t knock you about a lot. And 
if they do they won’t fling you up across 
their foreheads. And ifthey do you won’t 
die there. 

Pomasqui hosted another event re- 
cently -- a maiden clinch for student 
hopefuls, bloodless, harmless, but still 
rather unsightly. One tiny grasshopper, 
lips hardly dry, flicked his handker- 
chief-sized cape around with exemplary 
panache. When the butting came he 
forced the indispensable half-grin 
through the shock of first contact. Jorge 
Nieto, an old-hand subalterno in flat- 


capped drab, took the boy under his wing. 
“‘Nice stuff, son... (snippet of 
wisdom)...ready now?”’ Kindly, smiling 
Jorge. Does his share of the housework, I 
like to think. He acted at almost every 
corrida I saw, always at the same station, 
drawing the first rush ofa bull fresh in the 


Nervousness, superstition, fear. 
It was there in everyone. 


ring. If ever forced to take a different 
station, he would, I feel, be speared in 
short order. I don’t want him speared. 
Later that day I was responsible for the 
escape of a bull (it doesn’t matter how), 
(in fact this whole paragraph is irrel- 
evant), and the next time we met he gave 
me a genial, charitable ribbing. But al- 
though most subalternos have paid their 
dues in the ring as matadors or 
banderilleros it is now their job to run 
away. I wouldn’t molest Jorge much for 


material. 

Then suddenly, one day in Quito, 
Ricardo Cevallos was there. Sloppily 
housing his over-aged forty-nine years 
was a brown suit that would have gone 
unnoticed on the street but stood out 
rather in the whiteness and dust of the 
bullring. He was retiring the following 
year (i.e., 1993) at the Quito Feria*, 
which would be dedicated to him. After 
a respectable career as matador, then 
banderillero, he was now playing second 
fiddle, leaving the heavy stuff to others. 
Him I would be molesting for a little 
material. Had to. 

I stumbled in with a simpering array 
of limp openers. I suspected hecame here 
often, so that question was out. I chose 
the high-speed-credentials approach, and 
he responded with a cruelty-free 
‘Where?’ Where might he possibly have 
seen me? Somewhat rattled, I forgot the 
real answer and named some combat 
venues. Then, cringing in self-disgust, I 
launched into the Different-Types-of- 


It's all there in the nicety of the performance 
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Valour query. He gave me two. I smoth- 
ered my disappointment. Could he not do 
better than that? After all, there was a 
mini-thesis in the pipeline here that could 
die aborning. Through my eye-bulging 
reflections Cevallos was explaining: on 
the one hand, there is the innate brand of 
bravery, which you either have or don’t 
have. On the other, there is the conciente 
kind, that grows as a function of knowl- 
edge and experience. Fine. Raw risk vs. 
calculated. Guts vs. grey matter. But the 
conscious must subtract necessarily from 
the innate, I supposed. Still, without an 
initial dab of the innate, what chance of 
developing the conscious? And what about 
the return to the ring after a goring? Did 
that draw on the private pot of innate, or 
on such stuff as textbooks are made of? 
Or on achurning blend of both? “‘That,”’ 
said Cevallos, falling back on the frus- 
trating mot juste that Ramos had em- 
ployed and, therewith, ringing down a 
cultural curtain over further analysis, 


In Ecuador, Bullfighting is a growth industry 


“‘took aficion.”” 

It is a repulsive appellation to have to 
use in passing, but let me say I break- 
fasted on one occasion with a happy 
throng of young ‘bullfighters.’ Baby- 
faced Antonio Campana, Cevallos’ 
protégé, was there, and we were about to 
drive the three-and-more hours to 
Cayambe for a corrida. The mute, with- 
drawn state of both Campanaand Estrada 
was so palpable as to be rude, and it 
needed breaking: “‘How come you look 
so old?’’ I asked into the rutted Moloch 
face of the chief wag, with desired effect. 
The face was Marcelino’s, It was our first 
meeting. *‘It’sthe fear,’’ hereplied, elabo- 
rating briefly. I wasn’t having that and 
quickly searched every face in the room 
for signs of amusement. Not a flicker. I 
reserved judgment. Nervousness, super- 
Stition, fear. It was there in everyone. 
Distinction lay in dealing with it. The 
athlete before the big test, and all that. I’d 
seen them make a private sign of the 
cross, but that was fear with Catholicism. 

That afternoon, ringside at Cayambe, 


I saw Campana kneel before his busting 
minotaur and execute a perfect /arga 
cambiada. His leg was going like Elvis 
Presley’s, but that was hormones. That 
was fear with physiology. I was looking 
for fear with brash dismissal, fear with 
unfeigned laughter, some barely defin- 
able panache in the face of self-destruc- 
tion (which Cevallos had not sparked on 
at all). Perhaps I'd never pin it down. 
Perhaps you can’t. 

Weeks later at Tanicochi I fancied 
some extra fizz in the air. Maybe it had 
something to do with the private boxes at 
ground level, a feature of the brand-new 
arena. Maybe it was the way the snow- 
clad Fuji-cone of Cotopaxi loomed in the 
background. Maybe it was simply Pico 
tipping me a wink to keep an eye on the 
banderillas, The wind was up; they were 
wetting their capes and dragging them in 
the grit. For Crissake, do it properly, I 
was willing to them. Dunk the thing ina 
trough, stamp it in the sand. Cake that 
cape and keep it from blowing. But no. 
Instead, they sprinkle on water like salt 
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from a cruet. Capes caress the soil like 
fingers over a kitten’s back. On top of 
that, facing a vicious and heavily armed 
bull -- the kind that makes a first circuit 
of the ring and ends up with red paint on 
its horns from savaging the barrier -- 
Rodrigo Marin undertakes a large 
cambiada. 


12 gorings, 32 minor wounds, 
tossings too numerous 
to mention 


Marin attracts the same crowds as 
Cobo, with perhaps more merit. But no 
one is infallible, or exempt. Something 
goes wrong. Nothing much: no blood; no 
contact, even. Butbefore the capota swirls 
centrifugal the wind tampers with it. 
Uneventful capework, a bit untidy, if you 
are sitting 20 yards away, but up close the 
spectators gasp in unison and for a sec- 
ond I can see Marin gift-wrapped in pink 
canvas. The look in his eyes as he comes 
out of it, the danger past. I won’t roman- 
ticize it. I certainly won’t analyze it to 
death. But there is a devil-may-care some- 
thing that sparkles through his relief and 
flushed excitement. One has a sense that 
he chose bullfighting as a career not in 
spite of such moments but rather because 
of them. It is life on the edge, nothing 
less. My scribblings will not be in vain. 

Perhaps mention the first of two nov- 
ice bullfights held in the run-up to the 
December Feria? Martinezand Hernadez 
got a cool press, but, like any spectator 
sport, people rate results overeffort. They 
applaud goals over pin-point passing, 
birdie putts over solid chipping... and 
glorious, clean kills over close calls. No 
matter that Martinez, in his thirst, kneels 
in front of the barrier door for the /arga 
cambiada, No matter that he deliberately 
courts the unforeseeable from a bull 
emerging into dazzling sunlight and gets 
run over for his pains. No matter that 
little Hernandez recovers from two quite 
beautiful tossings to fulfill his mandate. 
No matter that it takes something to place 
oneself four feet from an exhausted bull 
and stay there while it decides that once 
again the twitching cloth really is the 


enemy of substance, and remain there 
when, with no momentum but a lot of 
rightful hatred and all the strength it'll 
need, the bull comes on. To hear the 
crowd laughing and calling for music 
one might wonder why toreros do it. One 
might wonder anyway. Danger, however 
thick and menacing for the bullfighters, 
isbut an abstraction for the public. Which 
makes bravery a means, not an end. 
Doubtless it is partly an awareness of this 
tension between emotion and discipline 
that has made applause amongst the 
watchers of the bullring taboo. 

When not pinned down Cevallos 
veered away from the subject of bravery: 
there were different types of fear, he said, 
but there werealso different stages: again, 
there was the fear of fear, but also the fear 
of going out into the ring and making 
oneself ridiculous. This fear would grow 
from the apprehension felt standing in 
the wings, which in turn built upon the 
tension in the dressing room. . . Always 
some fear. 

That’s when| recalled where Cevallos 
might have seen me: in Estrada’s and 
Campana’s hotel room in Cayambe, 
watching their dressing rituals. Cevallos 
had entered, embraced, conferred and 
left. I had gone back to plotting how and 
when to request the plain, undramatic 
torso shot that had failed so utterly. Dur- 
ing one of the interminable interludes in 
the vestment process both novilleros had 
lain back full-length on the bed as if to 
draw in their stomachs and suppress the 
butterflies. I remembered Estrada’s heart- 
beats, visible through his midriff, and 
Campana patting his tautened belly and 
tensing his muscles. Then my attention 
went back to Cevallos talking, and my 
mind brought up his history and portrait 
in the Tanicuchi publicity brochure: ...12 
gorings, 32 minor wounds, tossings too 
numerous to mention... As always there 
came a composite picture of Tanicuchi, 
Cayambe, Pujili and all the rest, and the 
image of an animal entering the ring, 
dashing past Nieto, Cevallos, Marin and 
faceless others, then turning, steadier of 
thought, and running straight and quick 
to stuff someone urgently with bullets. O 


*The Quito Feria falls on the 10 days running 
up to the 6th of December. 
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The Petroglyphs of Pusharo 


by Gregory Deyermenjian 


he faces stared at me. Shaped 
like hearts they looked out 
from a jumble of strange 
lines, squiggles, zig-zags, 
spirals and other shapes I 
can’teven name. Nodream, this. I wasn’t 
high on ayahuasca, nor had I been slurp- 
ing masato with my Machiguenga friends. 
I was looking up at the Petroglyphs of 
Pusharo. 

Since 1984 my campesino and 
Machiguenga partners and I had been 
exploring this selva alta or high altitude 
jungle northeast of Cusco in southeast 


Peru, looking for Paititi, the legendary 
last refuge of the Incas. Every year drew 
us further north and east, toward Meseta, 
or the plateau of Pantiacolla. This little- 
known region appears in legend describ- 
ing Jnkarri, founding Cusco and then 
heading off to build another city of stone, 
his final resting place in the jungles of the 
Pantiacolla. 

In 1989 we reached the Nudo de 
Toporake, a nearby knot of windswept 
hills and escarpments. Here we came 
upon extensive ruins and a lone Incan 
trail which appeared to head off towards 


Author in front of Petroglyphs 


the Pantiacolla. We couldn’t follow it up 
then, having reached the end of our en- 
durance, provisions, and time. But in 
September of 1991 I found myself once 
again in Cusco, laying plans with my 
campesino partner, Paulino Mamani. 
Things had changed. Cusco was as 
tranquil as ever, but the Province of 
Calca, our most direct route to Toporake, 
was in a state of emergency. I therefore 
decided to make a detour and reconnoi- 
ter, heading east to the lower altitude 
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jungles of Manu to look for an alternate 
routeinto the Pantiacolla. This plan would 
allow us to film the Petroglyphs of 
Pusharo, and check out a possible con- 
nection with Paititi. 

I was familiar with the Petroglyphs 
from the books of the Peruvian explorers 
Carlos Neuenschwander and Fernando 
Aparicio. Also, the archaeologist 
Federico Kauffmann Doig, the French/ 
Peruvian explorers Nicole and Herbert 
Cartagena, and the American explorer 
George Hunt Williamson. 

The first outsider to have visited the 
Petroglyphs was the Dominican priest, 
Vicente de Cenitagoya, in 1921. Others 
followed infrequently. Carlos 
Neuenschwander and his partner, 
Santiago Yabar, made several helicopter 
trips there in the late ’60s and early 70s. 
Neuenschwander wrote that site might 
perhaps be connected by an ancient road 
to other sites as far away as the Cordillera 
de Paucartambo. Williamson stated his 
belief that the glyphs were made by people 
from a ‘“Lost Stone City’’ to the west. 

And so, in October of 1991, we headed 
off to see for ourselves. As usual, I didn’t 
finish packing until the last minute; and 
as usual, we set out at 3:00 A.M., which 
meant not sleeping all night. My friend 
Hugo Paullo, and his nephew David, 
picked us up in his tough little van. We 
drove from Cusco, at 11,300 feet, up to 
12,700 ft., then descended the ever-dusty, 
cacti-lined road to the colonial town of 
Paucartambo at 9,800 ft. From there we 
continued northeast, climbing again into 
the tundra-like a/turas of scrub grass and 
stunted bushes up to 11,500 ft. Then 
down again along the eastern slope of the 
Andes. En route we passed through the 
perpetually wet and chilly cloud forest 
and then dipped into sub-tropical and 
finally tropical zones. We made wonder- 
ful time, arriving at noon at the tiny 
jungle town of Atalaya, situated at 2,375 
ft. on the Tio Alto Madre de Dios. There, 
on the one dirt road that runs through 
town, was Santiago Ydabar, of 
Neuenschwander fame. We had prear- 
ranged this meeting by radio, and 
Santiago now joined us in splashing 
across the Rio Carbon and on to the 
slightly larger town of Salvacion. At the 


office of the Parque Nacional del Manu 
in Salvacion, we presented our creden- 
tialsto the director, Prof. Antenor Vargas 
Esquivel whom I’d met the previous 
year. A little later, permit in hand to enter 
the area, we headed back to Atalaya, 
picking up Celso, a park guard who 
would accompany us to the Petroglyphs. 
His wife and child hopped aboard for the 
ride. 


**Who the hell are all these 
other people in the boat?’’ 


Back in Atalaya we bid goodbye to 
Hugo and David. Together with Paulino, 
Santiago, Celso and his family, I climbed 
into a large motorized canoe. So did a lot 
of other people I didn’t know. The canoe, 
operated by Gustavo Moscoso, his Dutch 
wife Marianne, and, Yoko, their assis- 
tant, zipped along down the wide Alto 
Madre de Dios for a couple of hours 
under sudden rainstorms before veering 
northwest up the Rio Palatoa. ‘‘Who the 
hell are all these other people in the boat, 
merrily traveling along on my dime,”’ I 
wondered. No matter. In Peru, as long as 
you’re moving, and, better yet, moving in 
the right direction, that’s all that really 
counts. 

At length, we pulled into a muddy 
little river settlement in the rain -- the last 
guardpost before the park. Celso lived 
here and went off to visit friends and 
family. The rest of us sloshed up toa little 
hut where we bought beer and coca cola, 
and exchanged toasts with a very drunk 
welcoming committee of young men 
lounging around the porch. We ordered 
some yuca to save our provisions for the 
expedition, and feed the extra people 
who werecoming along. ‘“No hay yuca,”’ 
announced the proprietress. It took all 
Santiago’s eloquence, diplomacy, and 
the better part of 20 minutes before she 
barked an order. At that, a little boy 
scampered off, returning minutes later 
with an armload of my favorite tuber. 

We headed upstream. That night in 
the dark we pitched camp at a site made 
claustrophobic by so many tents and 
campfires squished into a small space 


amidst trees, stumps, charred logs, and 
bushes. In the morning we set out west- 
northwest, jumping out of the canoe re- 
peatedly to haul the vessel through the 
shallows until we reached a village. The 
inhabitants greeted us amiably, with the 
typical graciousness of the Machiguenga. 

Only Santiago knew the area around 
Pusharo and then only by helicopter. We 
hoped to pick up a guide to lead us there 
on the ground. We also needed an intro- 
duction to the more nomadic 
Machiguenga we expected to encounter 
upriver and someone to assure them of 
our friendly intentions. Alas, nobody was 
up for the job. It turned out that the last 
group of outsiders they had guided into 
the area had left in a hurry without 
paying them. An offer of money up front 
did the trick. Sporting a T-shirt that 
depicted a nuclear mushroom cloud over 
a golf course and, ‘“War in the Golf - 
Tempest in the Desert,’’ a smiling Julio 
agreed to come along. 

Shouldering our packs we followed 
Julio into the forest. Right off, I stuck my 
hand into a thorn-studded tree. A bad 
start. But on we pushed into the jungle, 
gradually climbing along the broad river 
valley, mist-shrouded mountains off to 
the side. Crossing and recrossing the 
winding Palatoa, we passed the Palatoa 
Chico and the Rinconadero. East and 
northeast ran the Cordillera de 
Pantiacolla. Every now and then we 
paused along the river to gorge on ripe 
bananas stored by the Machiguenga be- 
neath mounds of banana tree leaves. 
Having Julio, a Machiguenga, as our 
guide allowed us help ourselves at these 
stores without fear. I remembered read- 
ing of Bob Nichols who, in 1970, came up 
this same river valley, heading toward 
the Rio Pantiacolla. He never returned. 
Nichols and his party pressed on, even 
when their guides turned back, and it’s 
thought that, driven by hunger, they may 
have eaten food from a Machiguenga 
cache and been killed as a consequence. 

With stomachs full, it was back into 
the pristine beauty of the forest, with 
occasional glimpses of monkeys in the 
trees, sachavaca, or tapir, tracks under- 
foot, and seemingly motionless fish in 
the scattered rivulets, which somehow 
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managed to evade Julio’s arrow. 

Nearing the river once more we made 
outa group of Machiguenga on the oppo- 
site bank near a makeshift hut of sticks 
and leaves. ‘‘Paisanos,’’ whispered Julio, 
a word that for me conjured up the rather 
anomalous memory of my Italian-Ameri- 
can relatives. Making our way across the 
stream we exchanged the typical limp 
handshake, then stood around making 
small talk. A young woman caught my 
attention. Unlike most Machiguenga 
women she was husky, exuberant, even 
bubbly in manner, not at all shy and 
whispery. “‘Should we rest here or move 
on,”’ Santiagoasked me. Exhausted from 
walking all day, and looking forward to 
what we could expect in the way of 
Machiguenga food and hospitality, I 
wanted to stay. But when no one invited 
us I said, ‘‘ Vamos.”’ 

On we trudged to a sandy spot along 
the river where, wishing to camp while 
there was still light, we stopped. Within 
a half hour I looked up to see ambling 
toward us Pancho and Josefina, a 
Machiguenga couple with their little dog, 
from the encampment where I’d hoped to 
spend the night. Josefina was the exuber- 
ant young woman who had caught my 
attention earlier. In surprisingly good 
Spanish they told us of coming to this 
“‘zona’’ from Mameria, that part of the 
selva alta, scattered with Incan remains, 
that Paulino and I had explored 
extenstively in past years. They knew the 
same Machiguenga in Mameria that we 
knew! It’s a small jungle, I thought, 
although well aware that if it took these 
resourceful and tough people a whole 
month to get here from Mameria, the 
distance must be great. All in all, a wise 
move. Their new home here was far more 
pleasant than the high jungle and as I 
later bathed in the quiet, warm waters of 
the Palatoa, I shuddered, remembering 
the swift, numbingly chill waters of 
Shoritia in Mameria. 

That evening I heard Josefina laugh 
derisively when we called our guide 
“‘Julio.’’ ‘‘That’s not Julio, that’s my 
uncle, Alejandro,’’ she seemed to inti- 
mate. ‘‘Julio is my father.’’ Another of 
those little mysteries of jungle etiquette, 
quite probably having something to do 


with the fact that for most Machiguenga 
the concept of, or even need for, names is 
relatively new and fluid. 

Breaking camp next morning, we 
headed west, with Pancho and Josefina 
leading the way just as if we had arranged 
it beforehand. It was a beautiful, clear, 
slightly cool morning, the stillness bro- 
ken only by the chattering of birds, the 
gurgling of the river, and the shrill yet 
pleasant laughter of Josefina. To slake 
our thirst we needed only to dip our hand 
into the river. At one spot too deep to 
wade across we came upon a narrow raft 
and a long pole, which Pancho 
comandeered to ferry us across, two by 
two. 


A hodgepodge of 
**ideograms’’ that seemed 
to cry out some symbolic 
meaning. But what? 


Just ahead our path rose up toward a 
wall of vegetation. Passing single file 
through this barrier we came out into a 
cleaing and there, rising up before us, we 
saw it -- first in parts, then gradually as 
a whole -- a rock face perhaps 80 ft. high 
and 100 ft. long. A confusing array of 
figures, covered some three-quarters of 
its length, up to about eight or nine ft. in 
height. And what strange designs —elabo- 
rate serpentine zig-zags, deeply carved 
spirals, x’sinside ofcircles, heart-shaped 
faces, dots within circles, lines within 
circles, and geometric curls, among oth- 
ers, a hodgepodge of ‘‘ideograms”’ that 
seemed to cry out some symbolic mean- 
ing. But what? So dizzying a spectacle 
left me with a sense of profound igno- 
rance. Who? When? Why? The 
“‘glyphs,”’ if that’s what they were, had 
been deeply incised into hard rock. Their 
creation must have taken considerable 
time and effort. Lacking was an artifact 
or some organic matter which might be 
carbon dated to provide a clue to their 
date or origin. Nor could we discern any 
human figures or llamas in the jumble 
such as we had found on previous expe- 
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ditions to the petroglyph sites 
Demarcaci6n or Wallpa Maita high in 
the Cordillera de Paucartambo. 

Celso had been sick and sluggish since 
we started out. He pitched his tent in front 
of the cliff and crawled inside to rest and 
get away from the sweat-lapping buzzing 
insects. Pancho, Josefina, and Julio (now 
newly renamed Alejandro) wandered 
about, socializing. They had no more 
idea than the rest of us of the glyphs’ 
origin or significance. Paulino and I pho- 
tographed, then filmed every square yard 
of figures. Meanwhile, Santiago had 
scaled the right side of the rock face. He 
now called for Paulino and me to come 
up. He had found more figures. Clawing 
our way up through the vegetation we 
came to another rock overhang, much 
smaller than the other and more densely 
covered in vegetation. Pulling away sheets 
of moss we found this rock, too, covered 
with carvings. More crude than the other 
figures, many looked like cuneiform 
lines all in a row. Santiago pointed to 
what could have been a large concave 
face, with x’s in the eye sockets. Many 
years ago, he said, he and 
Neuenschwander had found more mark- 
ings further on, but we’d need much 
more time to find them now. From where 
we were we could see the river valley 
stretch on toward the northeast, where it 
entered the Rio Pantiacolla. This would 
probably be the route to the Meseta de 
Pantiacolla. 

Back in front of the giant petroglyph, 
we debated our next move. Paulino was 
for spending the night where we were. A 
tempting thought. But the narrow corri- 
dor between the rockface and vegetation 
was buggy and airless and promised to be 
uncomfortable. Then too, we had already 
photographedall we could, and had found 
a possible route for a future excursion. 
We decided to head back, but not before 
a refreshing plunge into the river. 

I am not a strong swimmer. I had to 
struggle to keep from being swept away 
by the current, inching along as I grasped 
one boulder after another. My clumsy 
efforts provided Alejandro with seem- 
ingly endless amusement and brought to 
mind my Masters Thesis. As atopic I had 
chosen to write about the great mirth 


Machiguengas find in the plight of a 
person in trouble. Too true. 

When finally I scrambled up the rocky 
beach I came upon Josefina with cala- 
bashes of masato, or manioc beer, appar- 
ently acquired from some nearby Machis. 
When it’s fresh and only slightly fer- 
mented, masato is quite pleasant; not this 
batch which was stale and left a horrid 
aftertaste. Still, when sitting on a 
riverbank in the selva, even bad masato 
is better than no masato at all. 

Downriver we took a path inland, 
meeting en route some Machiguenga, 


the suppliers of the over-aged elixir. They 
lived here in several thatch-roofed dwell- 
ings in a forest clearing and invited us to 
share more masato. Relatively fresh, this 
batch proved delicious, and I passed a 
pleasant hour. Later, as we were leaving, 
Celso, in hushed tones, furtively directed 
my attention toward someone. That man, 
he said, had been in on the killing of the 
“tres norteaméricanos’’ some years ear- 
lier, Was he talking about Bob Nichols 


and his friends? I didn’t feel it was the 
time or place to probe such a delicate 
subject so we kept going. 

The river we were more or less follow- 
ing might have been the Sinkibenia or 
the Palatoa. Passing a dried out crocodile 
carcass, we eventually came to the fish- 
ing encampment where we’d first met 
Josefina and the others. This time, we 
were welcomed like family, sharing food, 
drink and the cigars I’d brought from the 
US. We sat around the fire. That evening 
three Machi men went ‘‘fishing,’’ re- 
turning a couple of hours later with sev- 


asleep in their nests. Pointing to a dead 
bird, I asked, ‘‘What do you call this,”’ 
having long since forgotten “‘pantyo,”’ 
the Machiguenga word for duck accord- 
ing to my Vocabulario Espafiol: 
Machiguenca which I could picture at 
that very moment sitting quietly on my 
desk at home. ‘‘Pato,’’ he answered. But 
that’s Spanish, I thought. ‘‘En 
Machiguenga?”’ I asked. ‘‘Pato,’’ he re- 


peated, somewhat disdainfully. 

Since leaving Atalaya it had been too 
hot to sleep before 11 p.m. when it cools 
down just enough to be comfortable if 
you’re lying naked in an open tent. To- 
night the temperature dropped again at 
11 and the rainy season arrived in force. 
All of a sudden, Paulino and Santiago 
came bounding into my tent from the one 
they shared, a rather ramshackle cloth 
affair, topped by one of my space blan- 
kets. As they settled down for the night, 
Santiagoannounced withassurance, “‘the 
rain's so heavy, it can't last long. In- 


Pauline, Santiago, Alejardro at Machi fishing 
encampment the day of the flood 


deed. Inthe morning a clap of thunder, so 
loud I could feel it over the downpour, 
woke me up. Once outside, I was shocked 
to see the river flowing inside the fishing 
hut and waves lapping at the pegs, a mere 
foot or so from my tent. The night before 
it had been at least 100 ft. away. Fortu- 
nately, I had taken all the cameras and 
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film into my tent, despite unforseen prob- 
lems with overpopulation. I’ had also 
wrapped the backpacks in plastic gar- 
bage bags before putting them out in the 
rain. That morning as we moped around, 
hoping for a break in the weather and a 
drop in the river, I felt a chill. Day after 
day of sunny skies had made me neglect 
a cardinal rule: always keep at least one 
dry set of clothing. It was a tad too cool 
today for my tastes, a situation made 
worse by damp dirty trousers and socks. 

The river was running high and we 
saw all kinds of trees float by. The 
Machiguenga remained unperturbed but 
for us it meant we'd have to find another 
way back. By midafternoon our 
Machiguenga hosts went to work. We 
added our unskilled efforts as they built 
a balsa, araft of logs lashed together with 
long strips of bark from the same tree, 
and fastened with long nails made of 
hard chonta palm bows, broken in half 
and hammered in with stones. When 
completed it was four logs wide. I took 


one look at the final product and, mindful 
of my skillas aswimmer and the precious 
film in my pack, insisted they add an 
additional log to each side. They did. 


Always keep at least one 
dry set of clothing. 


Late that afternoon at the campside, a 
young Machiguenga couple came over 
with a young child. I knew Oscar already. 
He had worked like a troll all afternoon 
building the raft, taking on the heaviest 
work. He was, I found out, 21 years old 
and easily remembered. His 5°6", 170 
pound frame solidly muscled, he stood 
out from the rest by virtue ofan easy grace 
and coordination. If this weren’t enough 
he was sunbaked to a rich brown and 
wore nothing but a pair of shorts. This 
plus a beaten silver nose-ring gave him 
an exceptional physical presence. He 
questioned me closely about the outside 


world using a clear, even refined Span- 
ish. I found our conversation somewhat 
surrealistic. The Machiguengas I’d come 
to knowin the selva altaon previous trips 
spoke practically no Spanish at all. Nor 
did they care about the world beyond so 
taken up were they surviving in their 
harsh forested surroundings. It turned 
out Oscar had been educated at a mission 
school on the Alto Madre de Dios. He 
might easily have embraced ‘‘civiliza- 
tion,’’ but preferred to live back here in 
the open wilderness. 

Oscar’s wife, as petite and fine of 
feature as he was brawny, told me Jorge, 
their child had the ‘‘gripe,’’ meaning a 
cold or the flu. She asked for medicines, 
holding up her naked infant in the cold 
drizzle. I suggested that perhaps it was 
more important to keep him warm and 
dry and triumphfully hauled out my state- 
of-the-art, wet-or-dry blue camping blan- 
ket (admittedly, not without an inward 
debate 2: to whether I really wanted to 


Balsa down the Rio Palatoa 
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part with it) and helped them wrap him 
in it. We all seemed happy with this. 

That evening we crowded into the hut 
for supper. A cold wind blew in through 
wide cracks where the leaves had fallen 
away. There sat Jorge, naked on the dirt 
floor among remnants of palm thatch 
mats. My blue camping blanket lay 
crumpled in a dark corner. Still and all, 
we spent a rather enjoyable evening, all 
except Celso who didn’t feel like eating, 
continued to have a bad headache and 
couldn’t enjoy the cookery of Pauline 
and the Machiguengas, or the sparkle of 
our repartee. 

In the morning, we built a raised 
platform on the raft to protect the equip- 
ment and, as a final safeguard, Santiago 
tied chunks of bouyant wood to my back- 
pack, a sort of “‘life preserver’’ to protect 
my film. Machis crowded around. 
*‘Dejame tu sabana,’’ leave me your 
sheet, an older woman intoned. I handed 
over my sleeping bag liner I had been 
using as a pillow. ‘‘Dame tu cuchillo,”’ 
give me your knife, said another. Josefina 
was in her glory, demanding, jtu 
frazada!,’’ your (other) blanket, ‘‘jtu 
carpa!,’’ your tent, ‘‘jtu cuerda!,’” your 
rope, etc., until, her frenzy reaching a 
crescendo, she screamed, ‘‘jDejame 
Todos!,”’ and burst out laughing. 

Having complied with the niceties of 
tourism on the Palatoa/Sinkibenia we all 
exchanged the obligatory limp hand- 
shakes, whereupon the five of us slowly 
floated away, gradually losing sight of 
the Machiguengas standing there watch- 
ing us watching them. 

Hurtling downstream Celso was back 
in his element, standing in front to pole 
us through the rapids and around boul- 
ders, while Santiago or Alejandro alter- 
nately poled aft. Our balsa bobbed just 
above or just below the water, keeping us 
precariously afloat, if not all that dry, 
what with water gushing in between the 
logs. Rushing along, we found ourselves 
back at our starting point in a matter of 
hours, covering the same distance that 
had taken days on land. And there was 
Gustavo with motorized canoe. Ofcourse, 
it now took a full day to bid a proper 
farewell to Alejandro and then it was 
back “‘home’’ to Cusco -- another world. 


Bob Ater, a researcher from Illinois, 
and I are now pouring over the photo- 
graphs and videos of the Petroglyphs. 
With time to study details, we'll be able 
to compare similarities between indi- 
vidual glyphs and symbols with other, 
better known cultures -- geometric curls 
like those found in Cashinahua designs 
further north in Peru, a possible ‘‘tau 
cross’’ that resembles a similar design at 
Palenque, a curly-cue much like the an- 
cient Mediterranean ‘‘Cross of Life’’, 
what might be a representation of an 
Incan ‘‘Keros’’ or drinking vessel, an 


qsreat * 


**x’’ within a circle, tilted like those 
found i in what are believed to be ancient 
inscriptions of the Pedra Pintadain north- 
ern Brazil, and others. 

The petroglyphs of Pusharo and sur- 
rounding inscriptions presenta jumble of 
possibilities to be sorted out with key 
questions about the origin and age of the 
carvings still to be determined. A more 
prolonged stopover on our next expedi- 
tion into the Meseta de Pantiacolla is a 
definite possiblilty, but for now we are 
left with a grand and beautiful mystery. 
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The Journal of Adventure and Off-The-Beaten-Path Travel - 
Celebrating the Growth of Human Spirit Through Exploration 


Great Expeditions offers insightful articles on socially respon- 
sible travel, cross-cultural contact, and unique adventures to 


challenge your spirit! 


Join the network of travelers committed to promoting a greater 
understanding and appreciation of the world, its environments, 


and inhabitants. 


Call today for a free sample copy...and to learn about our new 
Travelers Network Membership Program allowing members to 
receive individualized trip planning services and discounts on 
travel books, tours and services!!! 


Great %. 
Expeditions 


Box 18036 Raleigh, North Carolina 27619 _ 
Phone: 919-846-3600 » Fax: 919-847-0780 
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Dear Club, 

I wish to thank you for the copy 
of the South American Explorer 
with Daniel Buck’s article on 
Machu Picchu. It is a formidable 
document and I am glad to have it. 

I retired from the Commission 
on Ecumenical Missions and Rela- 
tions (Presby. Church) 25 years 
ago and for my last six years was 
Secretary for Research. 

I sent a couple of pages to Mr. 
W.W. Evans some days ago but 
have not had a reply yet. I do hope 
nothing has happened to him. He is 
a little younger than I am and lam 


In Dan Buck's article he mentions the 
Rev. Stuart McNairn who climbed Machu 
Picchu with Mr. Tom Payne. The article 
said that there was no evidence of Mr. 
McNairn's talk over the BBC in 1940. 
Going through my files I found a letter 
from Mr. Evans saying that he had heard 
from the BBC saying that the transcript 
ofMr. McNairn's talk had been lost in the 
blitz of London. 

There is no doubt in my mind that he 
gave that talk and also that he climbed 
Machu Picchu with Tom Payne. 

In 1943 I went up Machu Picchu 
along with three companions with whom 
we hada five-month’s study of Indians in 
Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia. In our book, 
Indians of the High Andes, we said, 
“‘Equally remarkable is the lost city of 
the Incas, Machu Picchu, discovered by 
two missionaries in 1905 and publicized 
by Hiram Bingham in the United States 
in 1911.’’ In case you do not have Mr. 
Evans’ address (and he is still alive) it is: 
Mr. W.W. Evans, 3985 South - 1600 
West, Apt 32, Salt Lake City, UT 84125 

W. Stanley Rycroft 
Ph.D, Lima, Peru 
Dear Club, 

Enclosed are negatives of the fort at 
Araya, Venezuela, taken in January of 
1990. 

We were amazed that you were so 
irresponsible as to use a photo of a com- 
pletely different place, and one not at all 
like Araya. If you couldn’t find a real 
photo of Araya, then you should have 
trusted in the readers’ imagination. So 


LETTERS 


Editors note: Who’s irrespon- 

sible? Us? The SAEC? Hell, we 
virtually embraced responsibility. 

Just how up front can you get? We 

said it wasn’t the fort at Araya but 
some old military ruin in Antigua. 

Anyway, it's easy to put in a photo 
of the real thing. Magazines do it 
all the time. But a photo that has 
nothing to do with the story at all? 

That's style. Of course, you don't 
want to be doing it all the time. 

Still, once in awhile. ..? Let's us 
know who’s out there and if 
they're reading the magazine. 


well written was the article that we’re 
certain the readers had no trouble pictur- 
ing that arid, barren place. The photo you 
used has trees. There isn’t a tree for 
miles. 

While we’re at it, yes, the beach is 
great for finding pretty shells, andin fact, 
the blocks used to make the fort are full 
of little shells, so shellful was the sand 
even back then. 


Araya 


Also the readers might like to know 
about the wind, galeforce, which blows 
up at 10:30 every day and continues 
without even a minute’s break till sun- 
down. So strong is this wind that bare 
arms and legs sport red dots from being 
pelted with speeding grains of sand. And 
one of our cameras was ruined when sand 
blew into the lens and inside gears. 

Enjoy the photos. You could have 
asked. 

Florence & Margaret Ireland 
Readfield, ME 


Dear Club, 

I was in a bar in Miami, and I wanted 
to write a letter to this stripper and had 
nothing to write on except some grungy 
napkins or my passport which just hap- 
pened to be in my pocket at the time. 
Anyway, I wrote her a note next to my 
picture and tossed her the passport (20 
stamps!) and later she came over and said 
the thought was nice but that she’s in- 
volved. 

Now this tragically sad 
ending is not the point of this 
| tale and there certainly is no 
moral(ity). My question is, 
while crossing borders, do 
you think I will have trouble 
; with scribbling next to my 
| photo that says, ‘I’m not 
rich or good looking, but I 
| promise you a lifetime of ad- 
! venture. Come with me?’’ 
Oh yeah, and my phone num- 
| ber. Do I need a new pass- 

port? 
Holden Busch 
Flushing, NY 11365 
Dear Club, 

How are things in the great white 
north? I trust your holidays were pleas- 
ant, full of good cheer and a plethora of 
orders. Things are ominously quiet here 
for January - where the hell are the 
tourists? 

The transition is drawing to a close 
and preparations for the actual coup itself 
are being planned. My girlfriend Felicity 
arrived yesterday, laden with a grotesque 
amount ofclimbing gear, ropesand other 
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mountaineering detritus. We are going 
to travel to the various places I have been 
so blithely recommending people visit 
for the past two months. *‘Oh you'll love 
the Inca trail,’’ I hold forth as I sagely 
nod my head. ‘‘Colca Canyon? Fantas- 
tic, nothing like it. I wouldn’t miss it for 
the world.’ Only I fail to add on the 
trailer, “‘if I had the chance,”’ or, ‘‘at 
least that is what people tell me.”” 
That is about all the news from here. 
Take care and keep in touch. 
John Kurth 


Dear Club, 


Following upon the heels of that nutty- 


hotel at Anakena and a ‘‘Monumental 
Lighthouse’’ at Rano Kau, a contingent 
of Chilean marines have been stationed 
on the island (no doubt to repel invading 
Frenchmen). When the barracks for the 
marines was constructed at Hanga Piko, 
a large petroglyph site was bulldozed 
away. 


fe BCUAP 


WORLD CLASS SERVICE 


Megr-Lima Clubhouse 


OR 


And now some madman from Spain is 
building a 30-foot totora reed boat at 
Anakena which he will try to sail to 
JAPAN!! He is having the totora reeds 
brought in from So. America. [Sayanara 
baby]. 

The BBC is filming on the island for 
their Nomads of the Pacific series. Kevin 
Costner is producing a movie that will be 
filmed on the island based upon the battle 
between the long ears and short ears 
(gads, that old chestnut again); he will 
not use any name actors but will hire 
Polynesians for the parts. Filming is to 
startin January (Dances with Moai? Field 
of Moai?) 

And Discovery Channel will be film- 
ing there in October. Does all this begin 
to sound like Disneyland? I fear the out- 
side world has found our funky little 
island. 

Well, on a lighter note, the Easter 
Island Foundation has published a book, 
The Ceremonial Center of Orongo, by 


*WORLD CLASS TERMINAL 
NEW A 310 - 300 


Alan Drake with illustrations by Georgia 
Lee. This is the first in a series of books 
about Easter Island. All profits go to the 
Easter Island Foundation for the benefit 
of the Mulloy Research Library on the 
island. A copy is being sent to you by 
separate packet. 

Georgia Lee, PH.D. 

Rapa Nui Journal 


LEARN SPANISH! 


Im Quito - Ecuador 


INSTITUTO SUPERIOR 
DE ESPANOL 


INDIVIDUAL CLASSES 


Ulloa 220 and Jerdénimo 

Carrion 

P.O.Box: 17-03-00490 Phone: (593-2) 230-701 
Quito — Ecuador Fax : (593-2) 568-664 


Ecotourism - Adventure 
Jungle-Mountains-Rivers-Beaches 


anDITs GGALAPAGOS IsLANDS 


WORLD CLASS AIRPLANES 


EVERY WEDNESDAY - FRIDAY - SATURDAY - SUNDAY 


NYC Departure one hour earlier until Apr 4, 1993 
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*Operates from British Airways Terminal at JFK 


GYE/UIO Departure one hour later until Apr 4, 1993 
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onan. aw vous [suena] seora| 


Please call: MIAMI 1-(800) 82 SAETA; (305) 477-2104 - NEW YORK (212) 302-0004 
SAETA AIRLINES: NEW YORKe MIAMI¢ GUAYAQUILe QUITO* CUENCA* GALAPAGOS 
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The purpose of this bulletin is to alert 
SAEC members and other would-be 
escaladores of Aconcagua of certain 
changes that have occurred, apparently 
since the 1991-92 climbing season. 
First (surprise!), things from mules to 
meals are more expensive. The 
Argentinean peso is pegged officially to 
the US dollar at a 1-to-1 ratio, but since 
the real purchasing power of the peso is 
considerably less than $1 US, prices are 
artificially high. But things may get bet- 
ter for us Yanquis soon. Argentina is 
currently running a trade deficit in the 
vicinity of $3 billion a year. This creates 
strong pressure for devaluation of the 
peso, which would reduce the correspond- 
ing cost of Argentinean goods and ser- 
vices by a pro tanto amount, other things 
being equal. Meanwhile, however, climb- 
ers willhave to live with prices of $10 and 
$15 for lunch and dinner, respectively at 
the Hosteria at Puenta del Inca ($8 and 
$12 atthe parador next door). The cheap- 
est rates we could haggle for mules were 
$150 per mule per round trip from Puente 
to Plaza de Mulas. And these rates were 
not obtained from Sr. Grajales (who now 
boasts an actual office inside the Hosteria 
building, to the exclusion of his competi- 


tors), but rather from Srs. Sosaand Cuesta 
at their hovel 1 km down the hill from the 
Hosteria, immediately east of the 
Andinista cemetery. Sosa/Cuesta are per- 
sonae non gratae at the Hosteria, appar- 
ently. We got the impression a consor- 
tium of outfitters led by Grajales and 
Andesportare trying to freeze the smaller 
arriero operations like Sosa/Cuesta (who 
operate under the sobriquet Los Gateados) 
out of business altogether. 

There is now sucha demand for mules 
during the peak climbing season that 
Grajales can maximize his revenues by 
having his mules takeone party’s stuff up 
to Mulas in one day, returning that same 
day to Puente with another party’s stuff. 
He is no longer willing (without consid- 
erable negotiation) to have his mules 
accompany a party up to the half-way 
point at lower or upper Confluencia, 
spend the night there (which is good for 
the group’s acclimatization) and proceed 
the rest of the way up to Mulas the second 
day. Instead, he or his assistant Adreas 
Garcia will insist on the mules taking 
your stuffall the way to Mulas in one day, 
while you spend the night at Grajales’ 
camp at lower Confluencia--sleeping in 
his tents, on his foam pads, buying a meal 
from his cook tent, etc. This works equally 
well for your acclimatization, but not for 
your wallet. We declined to accept his 
conditions, so we did not stay at his camp. 
We heard that his coerced hospitality at 
the camp comes with a tab of $50 per 
person. 

There is some consolation to be de- 
rived from negotiations with Dr. Garcia. 
Because his English is virtually non- 
existent, he brings his daughter into the 
discussions as interpreter. Her English is 
adequate for the purpose, but even if she 
spoke only Gobi Mongolian no one would 
care. This mule driver’s daughter puts 
the coal miner’s daughter in the shade. 
It’s probably all part of the business 
strategy: use a gorgeous interpreter to 
bedazzle your interlocutors and you win 
the negotiations. 

But there is more to this tale of petty 
robber-baron economics. Upon arrival at 
Mulas, we discovered that the aforemen- 
tioned consortium has somehow arranged 
with the Park Service to be ‘‘assigned’’ 
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all the prime camping real estate (i.e., the 
small knoll) at Mulas. The rebellious 
types who refuse to employ the services of 
members of the cartel are relegated to the 
fringes of the Plaza over by the heliport 
(beyond the Pale?). The cartel’s territory 
is stoutly defended by hired watchmen, 
who are backed up by the park rangers. 

And there is even more cruelty being 
visited upon hapless non-conforming 
climbers by the Plaza Plutocracy. The 
rangers have set up six privies upon the 
aforementioned knoll. But the cartel have 
put padlocks on five of them, limiting 
their use to their own coddled customers. 
With as many as two or three hundred 
people staying at Mulas at any given 
time, you can imagine the condition of 
the single privy grudgingly allocated to 
the long-suffering public at large (i.e., 
riffraff) 


On the plus side, there is a doctor on 
duty full-time at Mulas now, supple- 
mented by a Gamow bag. We also saw a 
Gamow bag in operation up at Nido de 
Condores; whether it was the same one 
we don’t know. These precautions were 
not enough, however, to prevent deaths 
of five people between December 1 and 
January 13 this season, and the mountain 
claimed one more while we were there-- 
a Frenchman who died of a heart attack 
at Independencia. Five days later his 
body was still lying there on the snow. 

The other major new development in 
the area is less malevolent. The 
Argentinean government has completed 
construction of a large border control/ 
customs post up the hill about half a mile 
west of Puente del Inca. It is now in 
operation, taking the place of whatever 
facilities formerly performed those same 
functions. For climbersat Puente, it means 
it is now much easier to catch busses to 
lots of different destinations (including 
Santiago and other destinations in Chile) 
than it used to be. You no longer have to 
go all the way back to Mendoza to board 
buses going east and west over Cristo 
Redentor pass; just amble on up to the 
shiny new Aduana building, survey the 
buses there, and ask the driver of one 
going you way to take you aboard. Most 
of them won’t actually sell you a ticket, 
because they have no tickets on board to 


sell; instead, theyll negotiate a price 
with you, take your money and provide 
you a seat. How much of your money the 
bus company ever sees under these cir- 
cumstances is anyone’s guess. In any 
event, prices vary from one bus to an- 
other for the same routes and destina- 
tions, so it pays to shop around. 

If you’re in a hurry to catch a bus, 
assistance in getting through the pass- 
port control line quickly can be invalu- 
able. The line can be as long as 45 
minutes, depending on how many people 
are waiting. The ubiquitous Sr. Cuesta 
offered to both expedite our passage 
through the bureaucratic gauntlet and 
obtain us seats on a bus to Santiago, 
explaining that one of the document con- 
trol clerks was a friend of his. It worked. 
Somehow we were in and out of the large 
building and on our way in four or five 
minutes. Funny thing, though; the bus 
fare arranged by our friendly fixer was 8 
pesos apiece more than we could have 
obtained on our own. Oh, well, asi es el 
altruismo. 

Final note: we don't really mean to 
put down Sr. Grajales, Andesport, Con- 
dor Adventures, Azimut 360 or the other 
cartel members. We understand that Sr. 
Grajales especially is held in high regard 
among Aconcagua climbers for reliabil- 
ity and excellent service. Nevertheless, 
for climbers interested in the services of 
non-cartel outfitters, the following may 
be of use: 

Los Gateados, Cementerio Andinista, 
Puente del Inca, Mendoza 5555 Argen- 
tina, 

tel. 54-61-290410, or 391080, 

fax. 54-61-380367 

Eduardo Enrique Esteban, Suarez 171 
Maipu, Mendoza 5515, Argentina 

tel. 54-61-973393 

fax 54-61-972866 

(Esteban, a park rangerat Aconcagua, 
moonlights as Huera Pire Expediciones. 
He professes to be capable of handling 
everything a climbing party might need 
from the moment their plane lands in 
Buenos Aires: plane and bus reservations 
and tickets, lodging at the Hosteria, mules, 
equipment rentals--the works. Just con- 
tact him with arrival info, names and 
passport numbers, desired itinerary, etc. 


We did not use any of his services because 
we met him only uponour return from the 
mountain to Puente. Nor did we discuss 
his prices. But he does convey the im- 
pression that he can deliver what he 
promises. But then, Sosa/Cuesta always 
delivered as well--eventually. You just 
never knew when it would happen.) 
For the record, the SAEC-sponsored 
Western Hemisphere Summits Expedi- 
tion has now reached the top on Denali, 
Aconcagua and Ojos. Twenty more sum- 
mits to go. Please feel free to pass along 
our address to Club members who may be 
interested in joining us. We'll send them 
an updated, revised schedule and all rel- 
evant information. That address again: 
Western Hemisphere Summits Expedi- 
tion, PO Box 18471, Boulder, CO 80308 
Kevin Haight 


Sea Lions, Galipagas 


| @ GALAPAGOS 


Join a small-group cruise through the enchanted 
Galapagos Islands. You will be able to 
photograph sea lions, land and marine iguanas, 
birds, and other wildlife at amazingly close 
range. In addition to the week-long cruise, you 
will explore Quito, the charming capital of 
Ecuador; the Andes; and colorful indian 
markets, 


@ Nepa / INDIA 


Nepal: October 16 - November 2, 1992 and 
February 11-27, 1993. To coincide with scasonal 


festivals, visit Chitwan National Park and short treks. 
India: March 1993. Visit game preserves and parks 


and experience the culture and people. 


Peru's Leading Monthly Guide 
A Publication of Lima Editora SA 
Av. Comandante Espinar 349 
Miraflores, Lima. 
Tel: 440815/443849 


LEARN SPANISH AND ENJOY 


ECUADOR 


@ INDIVIDUAL CLASSES (ONE TO ONE), 

@ INTENSIVE COURSES POR TRAVELLERS, 
@ FLEXIBLE SCHEDULES, 

@ REASONABLE RATES. 

® EXCURSIONS TO HISTORICAL SITES. 


@ PARTICIPATION IN LOCAL, FESTIVITIES. 

@ YOU CAN CHOOSE TO LIVE WITH AN, 
ECUADORIAN FAMILY. 

® START AS SOON AS YOU WISH, 


SOUTH AMERICAN SPANISH INSTITUTE 


Iralia 169 and Eloy Alfaro 
Phone: 5932/545818 P.O. Box 21-373 
Fax: 5932/446250 Quito-Ecuador 


NATURAL History & PHoto Tours 


e Costa Rica / BELIZE 


Tropical rain forests, spectacular mountains and 
volcanoes, coral reels, exotic birds and lush plant 
life. All of this on special departures designed for 
everyone from photographers to naturalists. 
Family trips, group and private departures 
available. 


@ ASIA 


Borneo, Bali, Komodo Istand - Our trips to these 
exotic islands offer some of the most exciting and 
unique photographic opportunities you can find. 
Orangutans, visits to traditional longhouses in 
Bornco, Balinese culture, the Komodo dragon, 
and more. Inquire for details, August 1992 and 
February 1993 and morc. 


@ AFRICA 


Tanzania Kenya Botswana Namibia 


Safaris designed for photographers, birders and 
animats lovers, ‘Trips are led by outstanding 
professional guides who accompany you throughout 
your safari, The pace is slow. Group size is 
deliberately kept small. In-depth game viewing in the 
best locations for wildlife. Departures are scheduled 
throughout the year during the best seasons for cach 
locale. Call us with your specific interests! 


VAAGERS 


INTERNATIONAL 
Dept. EC, Box 915, Ithaca, NY 14851 
(800) 633-0299 
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LACEY A. GUDE 
Amazon/Brazil Specialist 


VIP Travel Agency 
One Dupont Circle, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 


(202) 223-7000 
== ADVENTURERS 


Adventures for individuals, families, and groups 
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SMALL GROUPS... 
THE BEST LEADERSHIP... 
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E xplore the majestic beauty of GEER AN 
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the Himalaya...Discover the 
mystical world of the Inca...Thrill 
to the drama of predator and 
prey across Africa’s game-filled 
plains...Walk the idyllic mountain 
trails of the Alps...Find the Europe 
other tourists never see...Visit 
Stone-age islands lost in time... 
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It certainly explains why members didn’t snap up these wonderful, brightly colored, hand- 
woven bookmarkers with three-dimensional pigtails first featured in the Christmas catalog. We 
socked in thousands. We sold... well, put it this way, we still have a few on hand. In fact, it’s almost 
impossible to navigate around the Club these days what with great stacks of bookmarkers 


D | SC O U NT slithering off the shelves, spilling out of drawers, clogging the sink, jamming the printer. 
Why is the Club drowning in these truly lovely bookmarkers imported from Ecuador? And 
Al R FAR ES why did we order so many? Why indeed! Well, we did it for YOU. Yes, for YOU. 


But I guessit’s time to scratch any ideas about members being the intellectual elite and all that. 
e Low Prices ® Group Discounts Bye bye happy visions of our studious members curled up in leather chairs, enthralled with the 
Tour Packages @ Cruises great thinkers. So much for scholarly members on the cutting edge poring over venerable tomes. 
¢ The best and the brightest ing the frontiers of knowledge? Forget it. 
© Special Interest i orem 


Bookmarkers? Who needs ‘em when you're vegged out on a plastic-covered sofa in front of 


O d ys S ey the tube? ‘*Hey, Maudie. Com’ere. It’s the Simpsons.”’ 


Well, the truth is these aren't really bookmarkers at all. They're the latest thing in tube 

Travel adomment. Yes, string together a swatch of these things that look like... ah... bookmarkers 
(whatever they are) and you get this snazzy little frill to put around your TV set. Vulgar? Yeah, 

so what. Dress up your car windows, too, front and back so nobody can see in. Order 25 for each 

TV set and75 for each car window. Buy a gross and we’ ll throw in a pair of those adorable stuffed 


1 -800-395-5955 dice or one of those delightfully funny ‘*Garfield’’ cats with suction cup feet. 


9 AM-5 PM Mountain Time Don’t need a TV frill or tassled car window? Well, we've got these bookmarkers. 
Monday - Friday 
$3.50[Members $3.00] Item #844 
Special: Buy three, get one free $11.00 [Members $10.00] Item #8440 
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‘*Why me? 
What about you.”’ 

If they know what’s good for 
them, they’ll come around. For 
now they’ve dug in their heels. 
Surprising resistance, really, 
when you think about it. A regu- 
lar staffrevolt. Why several even 
threatened to quit and another 
muttered something about legal 
action. We’ve backed off tem- 
porarily, But the day may not be 
far off when we’ll have to say, 
‘*Look, Fernando, you like 
working for the South Ameri- 
canExplorers Club, right? Well, 
if you want to keep your job 
you’re going to have to do a 
little something for the Club. 
What? Donate a kidney.’’ Or, ‘‘Sally, 
that position in the Quito Club is open 
andit’syours...almost. But first, there’s 
this minor operation we'd like you to 
have and the Club will stand you to a 
nifty designer eye patch when it’s over.”’ 

Grisly, outrageous, inhuman? Look, 
we’ve come to expect this pious flak and 
if we push ahead on this we’ re braced for 
it. You can never satisfy everybody, es- 
pecially the fringe element. It’s dead 
certain some irate subscriber, no less, 
will be writing in to moralize: ‘‘I can’t 
condone this revolting butchery, blah, 
blah, blah.’ Well, we’re used to this 
hysterical sort of stuff, always ending 
with, ‘‘Ifyou’ re really hard up for money, 
have you considered a cake sale, bingo, 
club raffle?’’ Cake sale? Spare us. Do 
you know how many cakes you’d have to 
sell compared to what you could pocket 
for just one prime gall bladder? Why, 
even a single healthy, fresh pancreas 
could turn this Club around and keep it 
afloat for a year or more, with a fat raise 
for the founder. 

And don’t think this was an easy 
decision. It’s not as if we just sat down 
one morning at the nine o’clock meeting 
and said let’s start cutting up our em- 
ployees and auctioning off their parts. 
No. It followed lengthy, even painful 
deliberations. Especially the older staff 
felt left out and bad about not being able 
toactively participate in what we thought 
we might call our People-to-People or 


perhaps our Getting Organized Program, 
i.e.,do more than just drop by the hospital 
with flowers and good cheer. Sure, we 
thought about drawing straws or “‘high 
card keeps his liver,”’ but think about it. 
It won’t work. Rank, age, experience. 
Good? Sure, but worthless when it comes 
to peddling your spleen. No. To put it 
simply, when you’re talking organs, 
you’ re talking youth --no matter how you 
slice it. 

Do we want to hack up our staff? No. 
It reduces efficiency and makes recruit- 
ment difficult. Still, times are hard. For- 
tunately, thanks to the goodness and gen- 
erosity of our members who have become 
Before Birth, Contributing, Supporting, 
Life, and Afterlife Members we’ve so far 
avoided this awful expedient. So, to those 
magnificent few, our wholesome thanks. 
Contributing 

R.E. Olds Anderson, Margaret and 
John Cook, Sumner A. Dole, Jr., Chris 
Fairlie, Douglas R. Goodwin, Thomas J. 
Herron, Stan Jeffrey, William G. Jones, 
Jim Langer, Don Murawski, Lisa Moreno, 
Mr. and Mrs. Philip Palmer, Jon L. Rider 
II, Scott Swanson, P.L. Swift, Peter 
Robertson, Allen R. Thielen, Kelley 
Weston 
Supporting 

Nancy Jean Robertson 
Before Birth 

Infant Lux 
Afterlife 

John Davidge, Steve Ryland 


Placenta Dreams 

I saw by the back of my genu- 
ine membership card (acknowl- 
edged by experts tobe able to slip 
any third world door) that the 
expiration date was last Novem- 
ber! After a few moments of 
disbelief, I concluded that I have 
foolishly allowed my member- 
ship tolapse. Mea maxima culpa! 

I enclose a check for $100 to 
cover the membership for my- 
self and my wife. Now, you may 
be asking why $100, and not the 
specified $60 couple member- 
ship (or even the exalted and 
much acclaimed $90 contribut- 
ing level)? I propose the creation 
of yet another class of member- 
ship, which I will describe: 

You have described at some length the 
positive benefits that will accrue in both 
the life and the next by establishing 
oneself as an After-Life member of the 
club. You seem to have covered the pos- 
sibility of membership after death quite 
well. However, you have neglected the 
other end of the time scale. I speak of 
the... 

Before Birth Member. 

No doubt, Zachary Montague, erst- 
while youth director of the club, ben- 
efited greatly from the club in those 
formative moments while still womb- 
resident. The list of the benefits of club 
membership for the unborn is much too 
lengthy to provide here, so suffice itto say 
that they are substantial. I don’t want to 
seem crass and money oriented, but, didn’t 
he receive these undeniablebenefits with- 
out providing some sort of compensation 
at the time? Fortunately, the club and its 
management, in their wisdom, are allow- 
ing him to work off his debt by serving as 
a presumably unpaid youth director. 

The club could expect that Zachary, 
having been bred into the saddle, so to 
speak, would pick up the reins and serve 
willingly. We, ofcourse, would not dream 
of forcing the club to such an expedient 
as making an involuntary investment in 
someone who may not provide an accept- 
able return. Therefore, I have remitted 
some excess funds to pay for a before 
birth membership for our baby, who is 
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scheduled to be born sometime in 
late July. 

I leave it to the club’s leadership 
to determine the pricing structure of 
the membership. Inasmuch as an 
after-life membership is good for 
eternity, as opposed to one’s ever 
fewer remaining mortal years, it is 
priced somewhat higher than a life 
membership. A before-birth mem- 
bership, on the other hand, is of 
necessarily limited duration (a maxi- 
mum of 9 months). Furthermore, 
one could argue that as the develop- 
ing fetus depends on its mother for 
life support, that some fraction of the 
mother’s club membership benefits 
(I completely disregard the appall- 
ing possibility that the mother may 
not be a member) would be provided 
automatically, crossing the placenta, 
so to speak. 

You may even want to consider 
the possibility ofa ‘‘pre-conception’’ 
membership, so that members con- 
templating children can be assured 
that their offspring will be able to 
receive the full benefit of member- 
ship for as long as possible. 

There is also the matter of what 
name to issue the pre-birth member- 
ship in, as these things tend not to be 
finally determined until the post- 
birth time frame. This administra- 
tive quandary I leave for the admin- 
istrators. 

Jim Lux, #17270 


Editors note: All in all, a most 
worthy proposal, and we welcome 
additional member comments on its 
properimplementation. Inthe mean- 
time, it should be noted that a Pre- 
Birth Membership would clearly ease 
the trauma of an infant’s entry into 
this world and give it a secure sense 
ofbelonging, especially ifthe mother 
carries around its membership card 
in a special pocket over her navel 
and the parents ceremoniously 
present it to him/her upon arrival. 

As for the Pre-Conception Mem- 
bership, it might be reasonably ar- 
gued that it is downright irrespon- 
sible to engage in any and all acts 
that might lead to conception if that 


which might result is not ad- 
equately provided for. In short, 
all such activities should be 
avoided until pre-conception 
memberships have been taken 
out by all members to cover any 
forseeable progeny and, to be on 
the safe side, this should include 
twins, triplets, etc. Yes, your Club 
counsels total abstinence until 
appropriate steps are taken. 

On the plus side, it’s virtually 
certain that a Pre-Conception 
Membership is almost as impor- 
tantin bringing about the miracle 
of conception as other tried and 
true techniques. As you've heard 
so often, ‘“when the nest is ready, 
the bird will come.”’ Also, think 
about this. No one yet has been 
able to take advantage of the 
whopping soon-to-be-announced 
“*60-Year Continuous Member- 
ship”’ discountsand special privi- 
leges, but with Pre-Conception 
Memberships about to take off, 
this is certain to change. 


See this plaque? 


ombers « 


Writer Wanted j 


March 10, 1993 


SURINAM AIRWAYS 


REPUBLIC OF SURINAME 


Mr. Donald Montague 


President 


South American 
Explorers Club 


Dear Mr. Montague: 


I have received your letter dated Pebruary 18, 1993 and I am 
Pleased to announce you that on behalf of Surinam Airways 
Ltd, I am delighted to accept your offer. 


Surinam Airways will issue an open roundtrip ticket 
Miami/Paramaribo/Miami valid for one year to South American 
Explorers Club in exchange for a full page Surinam Airways 


ad in your paper. 


Purthermore, Surinam Airways will provide 


complimentary transportation and hotel accommodation in 
Suriname to the writer you have chosen to cover a story on 


Suriname. 


I thank you for the extensive information sent on South 
American Explorers club and I look forward to receiving your 
publications on a monthly basis. 


Again thank youl 


CY ud y- elaine Cisyeeneae 


Nancy-Claire Petersen 
Interline / Sales & Marketing 


P.S. 


f tive 


Club who, by virtue 


jable mruniiconce and exemplary 


generosity, shall be 


» justly known, hencefortt: and forever amore 


6 as Founders of the Quito Clubhouse: 


w = Robert bving 


I have enclosed our latest brochure on Suriname. 


Well, you haven’t seen the last ofit. In 


the next issue we plan to run a handsome 


photo of the plaque being cer- 
emoniously affixed to a wall in 
the Quito Clubhouse, where it 
promises to edify and arouse envy 
in untold generations to come. 

Aha! You noted the four blank 
slots? Well, forget about them, at 
least banish any thoughts that 
you can buy your way in at this 
late date, and most certainly not 
for the $500 paid by these in- 
trepid few who saw opportunity’s 
golden apple and fearlessly 
plucked it. A Life membership 
now goes for $600 and even then 
there’d have to be some sort of 
surcharge. We couldn’t, at this 
late date, ignore certain previ- 
ously fixed and unalterable dead- 
lines for getting on the plaque 
unless forced to weigh extraordi- 
nary, extenuating, perhaps mon- 
etary considerations that would 
demand a painful and probably 
costly reassessment. 
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A Parrot Without a 
Name 

The Search for the Last Un- 
known Birds on Earth 

DON STAP 

Univ. of Texas Press, 1990, 
$14.95 [Members $13.95] 

Item #237 


Peru is the home of about one 
fifth of the world’s species of 
birds and, as such, has attracted 
the attention of ornithologists 
for decades. The rugged eastern 
foothills of the Peruvian Andes 
are remote, thickly covered with 
Amazonian rainforest, and 
poorly explored -- and for good 
reason, as any explorer of this 
region will attest. Roads and 
airstrips are almost non-exis- 
tent, necessitating the use of 
dugout canoes to get just about any- 
where. Anywhere, in this case, is the 
outlying Cordillera Divisor, northeast of 
Pucallpa near the Brazilian border. 

This book is an adventure story, a 
scientific one, but no less adventurous for 
that, A group of US and Peruvian orni- 
thologists (with a couple of herpetolo- 
gists and a journalist thrown in) leave 
Pucallpa by boat up the Rio Ucayali, 
down the Rio Abujao and down the Rio 
Shesha to a campsite near the Cordillera 
Divisor. The journey is typical of travel 
in the region -- difficulties with finding 
suitable boats and boatmen, capsizes and 
ensuing scrambles to recover and dry out 
important gear, being lost and found in 
the rainforest, and the incessant battles 
against insects, illnesses and the innu- 
merable and sometimes intangible hard- 
ships ofbeing isolated from the rest of the 
world. 

These problems flavor but do not over- 
whelm the story. The focus of the book is 
the search for the discovery of new bird 
species in eastern Peru. This is illumi- 
nated by insightful accounts of the work 
of two ornithologists who are widely 
regarded as being the foremost experts of 
the Peruvian avifauna: John O’Neill and 
Ted Parker. Their knowledge of the over 
1700 Peruvian bird species is uncanny - 
descriptions, fieldmarks and ranges can 


be recalled almost at will, a feat which 
author Stap suggests is ‘‘akin to memo- 
rizing... Paradise Lost and three centu- 
ries of critical commentary.’’ O’Neill 
has described a dozen new species in two 
decades of work; Parker has an astonish- 
ing ability to identify almost any bird call 
or song he hears. 

Throughout the book, the author in- 
terweaves historical details ofearlier bio- 
logical explorations of the area with a 
remarkably lucid overview of Peruvian 
bird systematics (the study of the rela- 
tionships and classification of species). 
This is not only a fascinating and enjoy- 
able read for the layperson, but is also 
scientifically accurate. The story culmi- 
nates with the discovery of the new 
Amazonian Parrotlet, Nannopsittaca 
dachilleae, named after the Peruvian 
journalist, Barbara D’ Achille, who was 
murdered by terrorists in 1989. 

A Parrot Without a Name is well 
recommended to everybody with any in- 
terest in tropical bird watching, scientific 
investigation and adventure travel. And 
if you are a dedicated bird watcher, this 
is the perfect book to give your skeptical 
friends and family to show them how 
exciting the pursuit of birds really is! 

-- Rob Rachowiecki 


Nowhere is a Place: 
Travels in Patagonia 
BRUCE CHATWIN & 
PAUL THEROUX 
Photographs by Jeff Gnass 
Yolly Bolly, Sierra Club Books 
(San Francisco, CA, 1992) 
$25[Members $22.50] 

Item #176 


Bruce Chatwin and Paul 
Theroux’s 1986 chapbook, 
Patagonia Revisited, makes a 
return appearance as an anno- 
tated photo album, Nowhere isa 
Place. (See ‘*Ever Patagonia,” 
SAE, February 1988.) The text 
is the same: Chatwin and 
Theroux’ standem-lecture before 
the Royal Geographical Society 
in London on the literary and 
geographical curiosities of Chil- 
ean and Argentine Patagonia, which isto 
say, everything from the 40th parallel 
south to and, for purposes of their discus- 
sion, including Tierra del Fuego. 

Each writer has his own vision. For 
Chatwin, the land is one of “‘petrified 
forests, fizzling lakes, and glaciers of 
blue ice sliding through forests of south- 
ern beeches,”’ whereas for Theroux it is 
a ‘forcing house of legends, half-truths 
and misinformation.” 

With the addition of Jeff Gnass’s lus- 
trous photographs and an introduction 
by Theroux, Nowhere is an altogether 
different book. One reviewer found 
Theroux ‘‘stunningly ungracious”’ in his 
candid introductory remarks about his 
colleague Chatwin, who died in 1989. 
According to Theroux, Chatwin was an 
olympian namedropper, indefatigable 
yarner, epicene bon vivant, and all the 
rest. In other words, the sort of character 
anyone would be fortunate to count as a 
friend, quirky though he may have been. 

Gnass’s photographs, devoid, per some 
unwritten Sierra Club edict, of homo 
sapiens and even animals, are haunting. 
He reduces Patagonia to its essential 
elements: mountains, pampas, wind, 
water, and solitude. Shown at different 
hours and from various angles, the famil- 
iar profiles of the Paine and Fitzroy mas- 
sifs are magenta at dawn, dazzling in 
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direct sunlight, and cloud-draped most 
anytime. Among the more atypical 
scenes, both in Santa Cruz Province, are 
scalloped sand dunes drifting near Lago 
Argentino and an array of wind-blasted 
sandstone totem poles, which resemble 
emaciated versions of the Easter Island 
moai. Icebergs cruising across Chile’s 
Lago Grey are puffs of whipped cream 
floating on chocolate mousse. The sole 
evidence of human life is a cave deco- 
rated with Tehuelche hand stencils--per- 
haps it served as some sort of pre- 
Columbian palmistry parlor. 

In an appendix, Gnass inventories his 
camera equipment and techniques and 
describes each photograph’s location 
(with incisive observations on geology 
and flora) for those who wish to return to 
the scene, SLR in tote, to attempt a 
duplication of his artful mimesis. 

-- Daniel Buck 


Trekking in the Patagonian 
Andes 

CLEM LINDENMAYER 

Lonely Planet (Hawthorn, Vic., 
Australia, 1992) paper 
$13.95[Members $12.95] Item #294 


Lonely Planet is a apt publisher for a 


guidebook about Patagonia, a zone so 
sparsely populated even Clint Eastwood 
would go stir-crazy. While roughly the 
same size as Wyoming, for example, 
Santa Cruz Province, has one-fourth as 
many inhabitants--one person (and sev- 
eral sheep) per square mile. The 
guidebook’s author, Carl Lindenmayer, 
was smitten by the region while making 
his way back to his native Australia from 
Europe. In Trekking in Patagonia, he 
scatters some 28 detailed walking tours 
and assorted adjunct hikes among five 
territories--the Araucania, the Lake Dis- 
trict, Central Patagonia, Southern 
Patagonia, and Tierra del Fuego. Almost 
all the circuits are within national parks 
or reserves, in which the zone abounds. 

Lindenmayer’s provides distances, 
estimated hiking times, and geographi- 
cal clues, and his directions are so simple 
to follow that not even your average 
bonehead backpacker could get lost. For 
example, here is a fragment of a hike in 


Parque Nacional Villarrica: 

From the termas [de Palquin], walk 
one to 1 1/2 hours uphill to a fork in the 
road, recognizable by the signpost 
‘Guarderia3 km’, Take theleft branch, 
which soon crosses the Rio Palguin on 
a wooden bridge, and follows upstream 
along the banks of the Estero Mocho. 
Then continue past a stately home- 
stead on your right to reach a cottage 
on the edge of a burnt clearing. 

With any luck, you will arrive just in 
time for tea, if you remembered to pack it. 

-- Daniel Buck 


An Englishman in Patagonia 
JOHN PILKINGTON 
Century (London, 1991) 


After writing the acclaimed Adven- 
ture on the Old Silk Road and coauthor- 
ing Backpacking in Chile and Argentina 
with the ubiquitous Hilary Bradt, John 
Pilkington is off on his own again. An 
Englishman in Patagonia shows him 
ambling around the southern steppes, 
vetting legends and dropping inon reclu- 
sive estancieros, all of which are in good 
supply. 

Atseveral turns, Pilkington finds him- 
self resurrecting the ghosts of travelers 
past--chiefly that of Bruce Chatwin. In 
Punta Arenas, Pilkington caught an ear- 
ful from Mateo Martinic, the Yugoslav- 
Chilean founder and director of the 
Patagonian Institute: 

“Regrettably, Sefior Chatwin didn’t 
come and see me,’ he thundered....‘Had 
he done so, I could perhaps have cor- 
rected some of his worst misconceptions. 
His story-telling may be excellent, but 
I’m afraid that in Patagonia his book 
lacks--how do you call it?--credibility. 
You know, there are people here who 
were extremely angry when [/n 
Patagonia] arrived in our bookshops. 
He’d called on them and they’d taken 
him in. Sometimes he stayed for days. 
They gave him hospitality in the 
Patagonian tradition, and enjoyed doing 
so. But after making pleasant conversa- 
tion to their faces, he went home and 
wrote unkind, unfair things about them.’ 

Pilkington later met an English-Chil- 
ean who was so distraught over Chatwin’s 
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depiction of her late father-in-law as a 
murderer of Indians that she considered 
a libel action (only to be advised that one 
could not sue for libel on behalf of a 
deceased person). 

Recognizing the dexterity of a fellow 
writer, Pilkington took of Chatwin a 
more charitable view and said that 
Chatwin probably knew 

that he was not going to give 
[Patagonia’s] residents a fair hearing. 
Indeed, having met them superficially 
he may have been afraid to delve too 
deeply, suspecting that underneath 
they might be rather dull. To liven up 
the narrative of In Patagonia he fo- 
cused his attention on an array of 
larger-than-life characters--Pata- 
gonians, to be sure, but extraordinary 
ones, and where details were missing 
he made them up. 

Spaniards, Pilkington explained, 
called suchbooks ‘‘not /ibros de viaje but 
novelas de viaje -- ‘travel novels.’ A 
nation brought up on Don Quixote un- 
derstood the distinction completely.”’ 

-- Daniel Buck 


Patagonian Wilderness 
MARCELO D. BECCACECI & 
BONNIE J. HAYSKAR 
PANGAEA (St. Paul, MN, 1992) 
$45[Members $40.00] Item #184 


Marcelo D. Beccaceci, an Argentine 
wildlife veterinarian and photographer 
at the Ibera Nature Reserve (an immense, 
marshy bird refuge near Goya, Corrientes) 
and Bonnie J. Hayskar, a nature buff and 
owner of PANGAEA, a small publishing 
company in St. Paul, Minnesota, teamed 
up to produce Patagonian Wilderness, 
an illustrated essay on the mountains, 
steppe, and coast of that region. The 
photographs, many of which have muted 
tones in the manner of 1930s hand-tinted 
postcards, lack the vivid, etched quality 
of those in Nowhere. The authors have 
compensated for that deficiency by‘ cap- 
turing a Patagonian menagerie: Sea lions 
honking, flamingos flapping, whales 
bogging, and guanacos staring. A help- 
ful bibliography is included. 

-- Daniel Buck 


From the Falklands to 
Patagonia 

MICHAEL MAINWARING 
Allison & Bushby (London, 1983) OP 


Michael Mainwaring’s From the 
Falklands to Patagonia is less a travel 
narrative than a biography of William 
Halliday, who emigrated in 1862 from 
England to the Falkland Islands, and 
then moved on in 1995 -- with his wife, 
seven children, and six favorite sheep- 
dogs in tow to Hill Station, near Rio 
Gallegos in the Santa Cruz Territory, 
where they pioneered a sheep estancia. 
While keeping the Halliday family saga 
in central view, Mainwaring weaves in 
narrative excursions to the Welsh colo- 
nies in Chubut; to Orllie-Antoine, the 
megalomaniacal King of Patagonia; and 
to the Tehuelche Indians, who undoubt- 
edly thought the French-born, self- 
crowned monarch was no dottier than 
any other European they had met. 

-- Daniel Buck 


SACHA Jungle Lodge 
The Amazon Ecuador 


We invite you to join us ina once-in-a-life time experience. 
Share with us the most biologically diverse exosystem on 
Planet Earth. Our naturalist guides will help unravel the 
complexities of the forest while our international chef 
awaits your return. 


- MAKE IT HAPPEN - 


Explorer Tours, P.O. Box 1608. Quito, Ecuador 
TEL: 522220, 508871. FAX: 011-593-2-508872 


TRAVELLERS WORLD GUIDES 


1993 HANDBOOKS 


SOUTH AMERICAN 
HANDBOOK 
The ‘bible’ for travel in South America 
— now in its 69th Edition 
Thomas Cook Award Winner 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Galapagos, Paraguay, Peru, 
Uruguay, Venezuela, The Guianas. 


MEXICO & CENTRAL 
AMERICAN HANDBOOK 
3rd Edition 
Mexico, Guatemala, Belize, Honduras, 

EI Salvador, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Panama 


CARIBBEAN ISLANDS 
HANDBOOK 
4th Edition 
Thomas Cook Award Winner 


Includes all the English, French, Dutch 
and Spanish speaking islands, the Bahamas 


and Bermuda. 
== 


—_— _— 
TRADE 8 TRAVEL PUBLICATIONS TRADE 8 RAVE: FUTLICATIONS 


1993 editions available 1st September 
from all good bookshops and from 
South American Explorers Club. 
Travellers World Guides also cover 
The Indian sub-continent and 
Southeast Asia. 
Catalogues available from 
Trade & Travel, England. 


TRADE & TRAVEL PUBLICATIONS 


6 Riverside Court, Lower Bristol Road, Bath BA2 3DZ, England 
Telephone 0225 469141 Fax 0225 462921 
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DISTINGUISH 
YOURSELF WITH THE 
VISA’ GOLD CARD. 


awincan EXPLORERS CLUB 


The South American Explorers Club Visa® Gold and Visa® Classic cards 
provide you with more savings, more benefits, more services than just 
about any other credit card you may be carrying. 


¢ Issued free of an annual fee the first year, and just $40 for the Visa 
Gold card and $20 for the Visa Classic card each year thereafter.’ 


° Higher line of credit up to $25,000. 


* Peerless Customer Service available 24-hours a day, 365 days a year. 


ropay! 1+800-847-7378, ext. 5000 


Be sure to use this priority code when calling: PKTR 


+The Annual Percentage Rate is 18.9%. 
Transaction Fee For Bank and ATM Cash Advances: 2% of each Cash Advance: $2 Minimum, $25 Maximum; 
Transaction Fee For Premium Access Check* Cash Advances: 1% of each Cash Advance: $2 Minimum, $10 


Maximum, Late Payment Fee; $15, Over-the-Credit-Limit-Fee; $15,*Certain restrictions apply to these benefits. 


The summury of credit card benefits accompanying the credit card Premium Access Checks* describes coverage 
terms, conditions and limitations. MBNA America® and Premium Access Checks* are federally registered 
Service Marks of MBNA America Bank, N.A. The account is issued and administered by MBNA America Bank, 
N.A. Visa® is a federally registered Service Mark of Visa U.S.A., Inc., used pursuant to license. The information 
about the cost of the card described above is accurate as of 4/92, to find out what may have changed call 
1-800-847-7378 ext. 5000. 


CONFIDENTIAL 


LATIN AMERICAN TRAVEL CONSULTANTS 


PRIVATE GUIDES 
eWe are not travel 
agents, tour brokers 
or operators. 

«We won't sell you a 
package or assign 
you to a group. 

We are professional 
private guides who 
will take you when, 
where, inthestyleand 
at the pace youwant; 
anywhere in Latin 
America, 

*We can plan, orga- 
nize, carry out or pro- 
vide logistic support 
for your individual or 
group expedition. 
eWe speak English, 
French, German, 
Spanish and Portu- 
guese. 

eFor more informa- 
tion, please write or 
Fax with a brief de- 
scription of yourtravel 
interests. 


SPECIALTY TRAVEL) 
BOOKS & MAPS 
eWe stock a unique 
selection of hard to 
find guidebooks as 
well as road, topo- 
graphic and general 
maps from every 
country on the conti- 

nent. 
*Featuring: 
-Argentina Road Map 
-Buenos Aires City Map 
-Brazil 4 RodasRoad Map 
-Chile Road Atlas 
-Chile Carretera Austral 
-Colombia Road Map 
-Pocket Guide to Ecuador 
-Ecuador Road Atlas 
-Quito Street Guide 
-National Parks of Ecudor 
-EcuadorClimbing Guides 
-Walking the Beaches of 
Ecuador 
-Peru Road Map 
-Lima City Map 
-Guatemala Road Map 
-Venezuela Road Map 
eWholesale price list 
for book shops and 
distributors, 
eWrite or Fax for a 
free catalogue. 


P.O. Box 17-17-908, Quito, Ecuador. 


HORIZONTES ECUATORIANOS 


TRAVEL ADVISOR 
eA detailed quarterly 
bulletin of public 
safety, travel costs, 
health, weather, the 
economy, and poli- 
ticsin each of 17 Latin 
American countries. 
eThe up-to-date infor- 
mation you need for 
safe and enjoyable 
travel on this rapidly 
changing continent. 
eSent by airmail or 
courier, or transmit- 
ted by Fax, world- 
wide, 
eSubscribers receive 
a 10% discount on 
books & maps, and 
booking priority for 
guiding services. 
*The perfect comple- 
ment to The South 
American Explorer. 
eWrite or Fax to re- 
quest a free sample 
edition. 


Fax: +593-2-562-566 


CARGO CARRIER 


A MONEY BELT/ 
PASSPORT 
CARRIER for the 
discreet security of 
personal valuables. 
This WORLD 
CLASS moneybelt/ 


Your friendly Travel Agency in Quito - Ecuador invites you to 
explore with us ‘‘Off the beaten path’’ options such as jungle 
trips, Inca trails, Andean highlights, the unique Galapagos 
Islands and much more. Drop by for free information and advice. 


CONTACT: PINTO 660 Y AVE. AMAZONAS, 
QUITO - ECUADOR 

PHONES; 664235/230463 

FAX: (593-2) 664236 

P.O. BOX 850-A 


passport carrier is 
wor safely under 
me around the 
waist or hi et 
LOW PROFILE with NO AB 
STRAPS or CORDS. The SOFT, COOL, 
STRETCH FABRIC is secured around the 
body with VELCRO. Pockets tor passport, 
travelers checks, and currency. 


Three sizes - 100% guaranteed - 
Send $12.95 ppd. check or money order to: 


Mundo rs Marketing, P-O.Bo) Box aga 
Phoenix, 


SPANISH COURSES IN ECUADOR 


- INDIVIDUAL OR GROUP INSTRUCTION - QUALIFIED UNIVERSITY TEACHERS 


- COURSES COMBINED WITH 
EXCURSIONSTO EXCITING SITES 


- REASONABLE RATES , ACCOMMODATION 
AND TOUR ARRANGEMENTS 


CELTS CONSULTORES LINGUISTICOS 
TOLEDO 1472 Y CORUNA 
QUITO - ECUADOR 
PHONE: (683-2)235-662 FAX:(583-2)664-236 
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CLASSIFIEDS: The first 25 words are free to Members; each addi- 
tional word is 25 cents/issue. Subscribers/non-Members, 25 cents/ 
word. Send payment with copy. Ads for Number 33 must be received 


by June 15, 1993. 
RESEARCH 


IGUANA RESEARCH--Need information on natural and captive 
breeding of iguanas to help preserve tropical rainforest. Send info to: 
Ron S. Bockhold, 255 Atlantic Island, North Miami Beach, Florida, 
33160, 


CONDUCTING RESEARCH on Ecuador: people, customs, per- 
sonal experiences, photographs, anything unusual. Compensation. 
Contact: Russ Mathena, 250 Fairmount, #127, Oakland, CA 94611. 


FLAMINGO RESEARCH. Need logistic info. on sites for observing 
feeding Andean, Chilean, James, and/or Caribbean flamingos. Keith 
Bildstein, Dept. Biology, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, SC 29733, 
(803) 323-2111. 

CONDUCTING RESEARCH on European women who participated 
in the conquest of the New World. Would appreciate any information 
or recommendations. Yvonne Benner, 12811 River Hills Drive, 
Midlothian, VA 23113. (804) 379-2544 


JAGUAR RESEARCH-Looking for any information about the be- 
havior and lifestyles of neotropical rainforest jaguars. Also need 
innovative ideas for the sustainable use of tropical rainforests, Send to 
FELIS ONCA Tropical Research Center Apdo. |, Puerto Jimenez, 
OSA, Costa Rica. 


CORDILLERA REAL: Desperately need info on climbing Condorriri 
Massif, Huayna Potosi, [llimani. Maps, routes, connections, etc. Mike 
Endres, 47 CSH, Ft. Lewis, WA 98433. 206-967-3310. 


SURVEYORS!! Need a rodman/chainman? Contact: David Loera, 
3781 E. Pacific Ave., Sacramento, CA 95820, 


COLOMBIA: Publisher preparing new comprehensive x 
seeks collaboration with individuals in ble about 
Colombia. Any information to share? JMA, Box 991, Myrtle Creek, 
OR 97457. 


COMPANIONS WANTED 


BOLIVIA ANYONE? Secking a companion for a 2-3 month explora- 
tion of Bolivia. Flexible itinerary. May-July 1993. Contact: Laurie 
Friedman, 129-B West Houghton, Santa Fe, NM 87501. (505) 988- 
4368. G3) 


ADVENTURER(S) wanted for Aconcagua, Bio-Bio, Antarctica, Ba- 
hia Peninsula, Patagonia, Peru, Bolivia, Paraguay, Uruguay, and the 
Guianas. Contact: John Rashak, P.O. Box 393, Whitehouse Station, 
NJ 08889 (908) 534-5832. 


GOING TO THE AMAZON, room for one more M/F, driving thru 
Venezuela, Colombia, Brazil, Peru, and Ecuador in July/August 1993. 
Contact Vince at (714) 885-4663, 

3) 


SEEKING SAEC members in New York City area who would like to 
get together and talk about adventure trips made in countries such as 
Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, etc, Contact: Jo (212) 818-1592 or Greg (212) 
431-4469. 


DRIVING VAN in Mexico & C.A. Beaches, parks and architecture. 
Interested? Contact: Frank B, Dilaura, 15451 N. 2nd PI, Phoenix, AZ 
85022, (602) 866-8679. 


21-YEAR OLD male seeking M/F companion for part/all of trip 
throughout S.A. Start mid-July in Ecuador, to Patagonia and up 
Brazilian coast for Carnival, Flexible itinerary. Call Yuval at (213) 472- 
8975, 


PROFESSIONAL couple, certified Latin American addicts, seeking 
other SAEC members in Boise, Idaho area. Contact Jake or Carolyn 
Henderson 465-0819. 


MEET TRAVEL PARTNERS—have fin; send for Florida Triathlon 
Schedule, Also seeking S.A/C.A. Site/Support for International Race. 
Write; L, Chapley, ESM, 1060 Holland Dr, #3L, Boca Raton, FL 
33487. 


ADVENTUROUS COMPANION(S) wanted to share trip along W. 
Coast of S.A. Flexible, Exploring, hiking, maybe some climbing. 
Continuing to Easter Island and S. Pacific. Contact: Janiene Licciardi, 
131 Rochester, NY 14620 (716-461 


DRIVING TO MEXICO? Want company? Two people looking for 
Gabrielle Brunner, (203) 236-0131. 

SEEKING STOUTHEARTED/brave/noble/foolisl/RICH people to 
make the ultimate motorcycle trip from Prudhoe bay, Alaska to 
Ushuia, Argentina. Planning to go overland through the Darien Gap, 
Tentative departure date late 1994, Also seeking sponsors or anybody 
with information to share. Please call 503-682-2019, or write Wally 
Dunn, 29805 SW Montebello, Wilsonville, OR 97070. 


CLASSIFIED 


TWENTY-THREE YEAR OLD planning self-contained mountain 
bike tour in Central/South America. Probable start July-Sept. 1993. 
Secking information and companion. Contact: Brian Wood, 229 Main 
St. #2L, Medford, MA 02155 (617) 396-6002. G3) 


GUIDES 


THE POCKET GUIDE TO ECUADOR. Just published, this newest 
English language guide includes national parks, the Amazon, and 
Galapagos. 139 pages, 12 foldout maps. US$9.99 plus shipping 
(Americas: $1.25, World: $2.50). Also travel books and maps from all 
over Latin America, Free catalogue. Latin American Travel Consult- 
ants. P.O. Box 17-17-908, Quito, Ecuador. Fax: +593-2-562-566. 
DARIEN GAP (Panama to Colombia), starting late December, seck- 
ing adventurous, fit companion(s). Will be great. Matt Ebiner, 2734 
Sunset Hill, West Covina, CA 91791, (818) 332-5905. 


PATAGONIA, a land of adventure. Trekking and expeditions. Con- 
tact: Janko Gorse, Monsefior Juan Hladnik 4125, (1826) Remedios de 
Escalada, Buenos Aires, Argentina. Tel-FAX: (54-1) 202-2890. 


BOOKS, MAPS, VIDEOS, MUSIC 


MEXICO, CENTRAL, SOUTH AMERICA - Art, archacology, carly 
travels, Indians, out-of-print books. Free Catalog. Flo Silver Books, 
8442 Oakwood Court North, Indianapolis, IN 46260. 

THE WHOLE TRUTH. Glassman's BELIZE, COSTA RICA, GUA- 
TEMALA guides, Panet's HONDURAS AND THE BAY ISLANDS. 
Available from the Club, or 800-833-0720, ext 24 (U.S/Canada) 


EXCHANGE VHS VIDEOCASSETTES. Want Andean/Popular 
music shows. Bolivia, Ecuador, Peru. Contact: Smith, Box 52823, 
Knoxville, TN 37950. (k) 


ANGLING AND HUNTING BOOKSOURCE. Used, rare, out-of- 
print. By appointment & mail order, write or call for listing. John B. 
Kline, 1270 26th St., Boulder, CO 80302-6802, (303) 444-3388. 


PRIVATE COLLECTOR of books relating to the Amazon will buy or 
possibly trade. James V, Pavlish, 2707 Inverness, Shaker Heights, OH 
44122, 


LET'S SWAP TUNES! Music lover would like to exchange interest- 
ing cassettes from South America (or elsewhere). Write to; Karen 
Landmann, 151 St. George St., #304, Torento, Ontario MSR 2L9, 
Canada. 


ACCLAIMED ON-LOCATION recordings: Mexico, Guat., Bolivia, 
Bali, $7,95 each. Earth Series Cassettes, 192] Walnut No. 1, Berkeley, 


CA 94704. Free Catalog. 


LATIN AMERICA fiction and non-fiction, State interests for free 
catalog from K. Franger Books, 3080 McBride Avenue, Surrey, B.C., 
Canada V4A 3H1 


THE BLOOMSBURY REVIEW, a Book Magazine for discriminating 
readers, Reviews, interviews, essays, poetry and more. Send $18 for 
8 issues (one year), or $3.50 for a sample copy to: The Bloomsbury 
Review, 1028 Bannock St., Denver, CO 80204 USA. 


UNUSUAL BOOKS and expeditions, Write for free catalogue on lost 
cities, jungle tribes, adventures, and more. Adventures Unlimited, 
Box 22, Stelle, IL 60919. 

SPANISH IRREGULAR VERB dictionary, Full conjugations with 
English translations for each form. $10.95 postpaid. Ramén Starr, 
P.O. Box 152596, Tampa, FL 33684-2596. 

LATIN AMERICAN BOOKS, travel exploration, history, politics ~ 
Free list of 700 titles. Jan Szelag, Technical Services, GSO/URI, 
Narragansett, RI 02882, USA. 


MEXICO, CENTRAL, South America—Art, archacology, early trav- 
els, Indians. Out-of-print books. Free catalog. Flo Silver Books, 8442 
Oxkwood Court North, Indianapolis, IN 46260. 

TRAVEL BOOKS: We have America’s best stock o 

Central/South America & Caribbean. Write for fee list NOW! World 
Wide Books, 736A Granville Street, Vancouver, B.C. V6Z 1G3 
Canada. 


HANDBOOK OF SPANISH VERBS, Noble and Lacasa. The most 
complete work on Spanish verbs available, Charts with conjugation 
models for all Spanish verbs, regular and irregular. Spanish-English 
and English-Spanish verb lists, More than 4,500 Spanish infinitives 
and more than 5,500 irregular Spanish verb forms. 360 pages, A 
publication of lowa State University Press. Special price. Only $8.00, 
shipping and handling included (USA). lowa residents add 4%. House 
Enterprises, PO Box 1872, Ames, Iowa 50010. 
OUT-OF-PRINT AND RARE BOOKS. Travel, natural history, ar- 
, history and many other subjects of Latin America. Free 
catalogs. HOWARD KARNO BOOKS, P.O,Box 2100, Valley Cen- 
ter, CA 92082-9998, (619)749-2304, 


CENTER FOR ARCHAEOASTRONOMY Box X, College Pk, MD 
20740. Jounal with news, expedition reports, articles, reviews, con- 
ference reports. $20/year person, $30 institutions. Outside US add $3 
for postage. 

MEXICO-CENTRAL-SOUTH AMERICA. Art, archacology, early 
travels, Indians, Out-of-print books, Free catalogue. Flo Silver Books, 
8442 Oakwood Court North, Indianapolis, . IN 46260. 

SO0ANOS. Listen to documentaries/radionovelas about the conquest 
produced in South America. Free catalogue, Talking Planet, 28358 
Tasca Drive, Bonita Springs, FL 33923. 


TRIPS 


DRIVING TO COSTA RICA summer 1993. Interested in forming 
caravan. Contact us ifinterested or with helpful information. Widder, 
282 California, Fayetteville, AR 72701, (501) 521-7507, _(33) 


AMAZON ADVENTURE. Enter the Green Vortex. Swim with pink 
dolphin and piranha, discover incredible plants and animals, visit 
shamans, hike, camp—and much moret Our American directors have 
been leading small trips for 12 years to our remote jungle lodge in what 
biologists call "The Green Paradise of the Amazon.” This is true eco- 
tourism (see Cultural Survival Quarterly, Spring, 1992). Our large 
native staff offers each traveler a chance to see and do what he or she 
desires, from easy boating to jungle survival. 2 weeks, $1375 total, plus 
airfare. Client references and info: Tim Woodruff, Amazonia Expds., 
Inc. 2 Madera, San Francisco, CA 94107 (415) 282-1327. 


BAHAMIAN CAYS, hike, snorkel on miles of pink sand beaches, 
explore uninhabited cays. Storm Bird Tours, RD#2, Box 277, Delhi, 
NY 13753, (607) 746-3604 (33) 


PERU: MYSTICAL TOURS 1993. Come join us for the most incred- 
ible adventure of your life among the ancient Inca ruins in Peru. Visit 
Machu Picchu, Cusco and the Lines of Nazca. Our guides are very 
knowledgeable about the Inca and Peru. Our rates are reasonable too. 
Three chances to accompany us, April, June & July. Your tour 
conductor is Vera Lopez Chapiro, she has conducted 7 successful 
tours of Peru, For more information, write of call: V J 

9739 Fox Glen Dr #1K, Niles, IL 60714, Phone/Fax: (708) 824-1822 
G34) 


TORRES DEL PAINE & SOUTHERN CHILE EXPEDITION: 5 
weeks December 1993-January 1994, Lots of trekking carrying own 
equipment. Spanish speaking guide prepares meats and organizes 
group equipment. US$675 guide's fee. For details, contact Willis's 
Walkabouts, 12 Carrington St, Millner NT 0810, Australia. Fax: 011- 
6189-852134. (k) 


ARGENTINA'S THOUSAND WONDERS: Treks thru pristine Salta 
and Jujuy amidst exuberant fauna & flora, living with Indians. No 
cholera of terrorists, just peace! Write: PUNA, Braquiquitos 399, 
(4400) Salta RA, or call: Luis Aguilar at (54) 87217030, 
EXPERIENCED GUIDE to South America for trekking, climbing, 
adventure trips. Contact: Val Pitkethly, 20-A The Oval, Harrogate, 
HG2 9BA, England. Fax: Ultrasonic 0423-530026. 

YOUR PERSONAL GUIDE in Lima. I will show you around, help 
with travel arrangements, give Spanish lessons, etc. Contact: Tino 
Guzman, c/o SAEC Lima, (5114) 314480. 

CLIMB ACONCAGUA, 22,834’, Polish Glacier, Vacas Valley and 
Normal routes, Over | Syears experience in the Andes. Climb Ojos del 
Salado 22,572’ in Northen Chile. Mountain biking, hiking, and ski 
mountaineering trips in Patagonia. Custom trips, Central Andes and 
Patagonia.Contact: Rodrigo Mujica, AVENTURAS PATAGONICAS, 
Box 2071, Valdez, Alaska 99686 (907) 835-4976, Fax (907) 835-5264. 
VENEZUELA, Amazonas Federal Territory. Rainforest, llanos, and 
Orinoco River, day tours and longer excursions. Weare the oldest tour 
company in the region. Write for more information: Pepe Jaimes, 
TOBOGAN TOURS, Av. Rio Negro #44, Puerto Ayacucho, Territorio 
Federal Amazonas, Venezuela. Tel: (048) 21700 or fax (048) 21600. 


SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORER $1 


EMERALD FOREST EXPEDITIONS offers specialized excursions 
into the Ecuadorian rainforest with an 


experienced, knowledgeable 
guide. Contact: Luis A. Garcia, P.O. Box 247, Tena, Ecuador. 
BELIZE! Explore jungles, Mayan ruins, and remote tropical islands. 
Dive and snorkel on the Western Hemisphere’s largest reef TRA VEL 
BELIZE LTD. (303) 494-7797 or 1-800-626-3483. 


INDIVIDUALIZED tours in South America. Don't let your trip be 
spoiled by some ?$%@&! travel agency! Contact: Pieter Van Bunnigen, 
Liico 968, Santiago, Chile, (562) 5229947. 

FRENCH GUIANA: Participate in a botanical collecting expedition in 
the heart ofa pristine rainforest. Two weeks in September & October, 
$1,695. INFO: C. Gracie, The New York Botanical Garden, Bronx, NY 
10458; (212) 220-8647. 


EXPLORE UNSPOILED JUNGLES with Viajes Cambio C.A, 
Honduras’s adventure travel specialists. Dugout canoes, Indian natu- 
talist guides. Cambio C.A., (Dept. SA), Apartado 3040, Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras, FAX 011-504-44-4045. 

POPO (Mexico) 17,500 feet. Full moon climbs November through 
February. Bill Evans, (303) 467-7062. 


NEW! FREE! EXCITING! Want toget into the Andes? MOUNTAIN 
MADNESS guides have Andean experience since 1979. MOUN- 
TAIN MADNESS 7103 Calif. Av SW, Seattle, WA 98136 (206) 937- 
1772, FAX (206) 937-1772. 


ADVENTUROUS TRIPS in the SA Andean countries. Trek, climb, 


lages, or climb a huge peak (special services for climbing parties). Ask 
for a FREE brochure; Javier Oballe, Tunshu Expediciones in Peru, 
Tel: (014) 469475 or Fax: (014) 475295. 


PERU, ongoing South Coast Archacology, Nasca—Inca occupations. 
Institute for Peruvian Studies, 9017 Feather River Way, Sacramento 
CA 95826. (916) 362-2752. 


CULTURAL ADVENTURE & ADVENTURE PROGRAMSINS.A. 
~ Vagabond Travel, Andes, Amazon, Coastal Desert. Call Cecilia, our 
Peruvian Agent for expert trip planning! Mon.-Wed.-Fri. 10 A.M.- 4 
P.M. MST. (303) 443-0660. 


CROSS THE ANDES ON HORSEBACK — Raft the Tono River or 
join us for other unusual adventures. Call for Catalog. Southem Cross 
Expeditions (800) 359-0193. 

UPPER AMAZON. Travel by double-deck River Boats, thatched- 
roof Expedition Boats or air conditioned Jungle Steamers. Meals, 
transfers, guides included. Amazon Tours & Cruises, (800) 423-2791, 

(800) 477-4470 (CA & Canada). 


BELIZE/GUATEMALA, Sailing and Camping Explorations! Dis- 
cover remote islands, Mayanruins and junglerivers in Central America, 
aboard Juanita, a 38-foot schooner. We provide the basics, you decide 
the rest. Now forming 10-day expeditions Jan-May. For Info Contact: 
Captain C., Timeless Tours, 2304 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, 
MA 02140, 1-800-370-0142. 


EXPEDICIONES Jarrin, Ecusdorian Amazonian Jungle Tours, 
own tour. Camping supplies and boots provided. Visit us in Baiios 
Opposite bus terminal or in Coca opposite TAME. We do mountain 
tours also. In Paflacocha travel with us or take one of our canoes and 
explore on your own rowing down the black water river into the 
lagoons. Contact: Julio Jarrin, Fuente al Hotel Oasis, Coca-Napa- 
Ecuador, Tel: 880-251 


ADVENTUROUS BACKCOUNTRY TOURS of peaceful, spectacu- 
lar Costa Rica. Inn to inn via roads, trails, and ox paths. Support 
vehicle, Our grand tour includes three mornings of intensive conver- 
sational Spanish classes. (optional) Monthly departures November- 
April. Bear Creek Mountain Tours; 1991 Bear Creek Road; Kerrville, 
TX 78028 (512) 367-4390 (800) 842-8202. 


PROFESSIONAL TOUR-GUIDE and driver 24 years experience and 
expertise in South and Central America incl. Mexico. My services are 
offered for anyone who needs a real professional. I speak fluent 
Spanish, Portuguese; Italian and English. Please call any time to: (213) 
462-2977 or FAX (213) 469-5854. 


ANGEL FALLS! A trip is currently being organized to climb the 
Auyan Tepuy to the top of Angel Falls in the autumn of 1993. Contact 
Steve at GAIA Adventure Travel. (603) 433-8516. 


PATAGONIA, a land of adventure. Trekking and expeditions. Con- 
tact Janko Gorse, Monsefior Juan Hisdnik 4125, (1826) Remedios de 
Escalada, Buenos Aires, Argentina. Tel-Fax: (54-1) 202-2890. 
BELIZE: 4 days down a gentle river through a virgin rain forest, plus 
two days on a barrier reefisland, Howler Monkeys, Jaguars and more. 
Monkey River Expeditions . (206) 660-7777. 

CRUISE HOTLINE - Second passenger cruises free. All cruise lines 
DEEP DISCOUNTS. For info call 1-800-322-9327 Extension 22.(k) 


WE LOVED OUR TRIP with Emerald Forest Expeditions! Contact: 
Luis A. Garcia, PO Box 247 Tena, Ecusdor. Ceil and David, two happy 
campers from Crested Butte, Co. (3) 
BIRDWATCHING TRIPS. Venezuela, Guyana, Costa Rica, Trinidad. 
Eight to fifteen days, 225-550 species seen per trip. Experienced 
birding guide, comfortable conditions (no camping), small groups. 
$1,195and up. Neotropic Bird Tours, 38 Brookside Av, Livingston, NJ 
07039. Phone 800-662-4852. Send for brochure or call. 


CONTRIBUTETO THE CONSERVATION OF THE RAINFOREST 
while you travel through Ecuader. Let your journey through this 
tropical country be facilitated by the people of Centro de Investigacién 
de los Bosques Tropicales (CIBT-Rainforest Information Center) and 
La Casa de Eliza. CIBT is a non governmental organization based in 
Ecuador. For the past 7 years it has sponsored ecological projects and 
has developed field expertise in forest conservation and management. 
La Casa de Eliza is hosted by Eliza Manteca Onate, a descendent of 
slaves, brought by the Spaniards from A frica, 400 years ago. Elizaruns 
8 friendly ‘bed and breakfast’ in Quito, Ecuador's capital, which 
provides an ideal starting and ending point for trips. From here, she 
and her assistants take small groups to the various CIBT projects and 
to visit Indian and Black communities in the Sierra and the Amazon 
basin. A favorite 6-day trek takes one through 3 different ecozones: 
paramo and 4300 m, cloudforest and the humid tropical forest. All 
profits from the trips are reinvested in nature conservation. Untouched 
forests are bought and protected, and farmers are instructed to manage 
their land without destroying the forest. Come and see. La Casa de 
Eliza and CIBT organizes both inclusive packages as well as trips 
which are tailored to suit the needs and interests of travelers. For more 
details, write to: CIBT-La Casa de Eliza, Calle Isabel La Catdlica 
#1559, Box 1, Quito, Ecuador. Tel: 593 2233602, FAX: 593 2 503996 
HOTELS, LODGING 


WHEN ON YOUR WAY tohike the Inca Trail, Machu Picchu, or the 
Sacred Valley, makea stop-overat the ALBERGUE in Ollantaytambo, 
yCusco, Peru. A delightful, relaxing, family, farm-house. $8 p/n, 
meals available. Can make your reservations in Cusco.Tel: 233350/ 
235674, fax 238911. 


EDWARDS INN-Excellent location in Huaraz for a pleasant stay: 
panoramic view, double/multiple rooms, continuous hot water, pri- 
vate/shared bath, climbing/hiking information. Av, Bolognesi #121, 
Huaraz, Ancash, Peru. 


LA CASA DE LA FELIZ ELIZA~—Isabel La Catolica 1559, (La 
Floresta), Quito, Ecuador. Tel: 593-2-233602. For only USS4 a night, 
a friendly place to stay in Quito, Kitchen and laundry facilities, hot 
water and just 2 mins. walk from the Quito SAEC Clubhouse. 
Cafeteria serves real coffee & fresh fruit pies. 

ECUADOR'S FIRST Bed and Breakfast welcomes you. CASA 
NAHUAZO in Bajos on the volcano. Tunqurahua offers comfort, 
quiet, fnendly atmosphere, personal attention. Via al Salado, Tel: 740- 
315. 


HOSTAL ROMA. Safe, clean, backpackers’ stay in the center of 
Lima. English spoken. Helpful travel-agency Roma tours next door. 
Single: $7, double: $10. Address; Jiron Ica 326, Lima. Tel: (014) 
277576 ot 277572, FAX 00-5S1-14-300601. 


HOSTAL “*LA CASA DE MI ABUELA"’ Your home in Arequipa, 
where you can relax in our beautiful garden. Rooms with private bath, 
bungalows with kitchen. Helpful staff, info about tours. Reservations: 
Jeruslén 606, Casilla 700, Arequipe, Peru. Tel: (054) 241206. 
ALANDALUZ — Ecological Tourism Centre. This centre works with 
Organic/Biodynamic Agriculture, Appropriate / Axchitec- 
ture, Excellent homegrown food. A rarity and a treat! Puerto Rico, 
Manabi, Ecuador. 

PENSION JOSE LUIS—Fr. de Paula Ugarriza 727, Miraflores, Lima, 
Peru. Tel: 441015. FAX 467177. Located in a nice and quiet suburb of 
Lima. Family atmosphere, comfortable, cooking and laundry facili- 
thes, Single US$8, double US$12. Dormitory: USSS. Very friendly, 
WHEN IN SANTIAGO, CHILE, stay at my house, USS8 per night. 
CASAPAXI, Llico 968, Tel: (56\2)5229947. One block east off 
METRO Departamental. 

EXPLORER’S INN. World records: 573 species birds, |,150 butter- 
flies, 103 dragonflies. In the Tambopata Nature Reserve, Puerto 
Maldonado. For reservations and information contact Peruvian Sa- 
fari, Garcilaso de la Vega 1334, Lima. Tel: 31-6330, Fax 051-14- 
328866. 


HOSTAL GRANADA, Huancavelica 323, Lima. Tel: 27-9033. Lo- 
cated in central downtown. Safe, clean and comfortable. Single Room 
$15, Double $20. Inchides breakfast. Engtish spoken. 

OTAVALO, ECUADOR - 4 blocks from Indian market, 24-hour hot 


PARADISE FOR RENT, Ecusdor, S.A.; Oceanfront cabins on iso- 
lated pristine beaches "Resort Expedicion Cayo’; Puerto Cayo, Manabi 

- cabins: single family units, two bedrooms, one bath, kitchen,dining 
area, parlor, porch and bar-b-q, $30 p/day/p/person. The best beachfront 
eccommodations in Ecuador! Short and long term leasing available. 
Resv/info: Manta: Tel: 611058, FAX 614126; USA 1-800-331-4954, 
Also all inclusive Ecoadventure Tours available, via COMA EXPEDI- 
TIONS. 


COSY APARTMENTS ina private house. Family atmosphere, com- 
fortable, safe, nice and quiet location. Very friendly, English-speaking 
owner. Price from $15-$30 p/n per apartment. With cooking and 
laundry facilities. Please contact Jose Luis for reservations. Fr. de 
Paula Ugarriza 727, Miraflores, Lima 18, Peru. Tel (51-14) 441015. 
Fax: (51-14) 467177. 


IF YOU WISH TO VISIT QUITO do not think twice. Come and stay 
at CASAPAXI. Beautiful house, sunny terrace, kitchen, laundry, w/ 
bike parking facilities. English spoken. We are the best. Beware of 
imitations. Contact: Fossati, PJE, Navarro 364 y La Gasca, 


Quito. Tel: $42663 551401. @3) 
ARTS/CRAFTS 


ARTESANIAS INTI CHUMBI. Sells unique handmade belts, bags, 
weavings and dolls, all crafted by the Conterén family in whose home 
one can watch weaving demonstrations. Visit us at the main plaza in 
Duman, 5 km north of Otavalo, Imbabura, Ecuador. 

AMAZON ARTS. High quality imports and Peruvian handicrafts. 
Specializes in Shipibo, 1318 West 135 Drive, Westminster, CO80234, 
Tel: (303) 457-8390. 


RAIDERS OF THE LOST ART. Tribal artifacts, textiles, weavings, 
alpaca rugs, wholesale, 12189 US 1, 


crystals, spheres, amethysts, 
North Palm Beach, FL 33408; Tel: (407) 627-1543 or 1-800-527-4367. 


SENECA ARTS represents native Latin American naif and primitive 


x questions 
Sedgwic! k Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10463. (212) 884-8698. 
GUATEMALAN IMPORTS. High Quality gifts and accessories 
handcrafted by the highland Maya. For free catalog, send a big SASE 
with 45 cents postage to: TARAMASCO Imports, 1416 Landquist, 
Encinitas, CA 92024. 
MAROTI-SHOBO COOPERATIVE. Shipibo & Conibo Indian Art 
of Peru's Jungle. Traditional Ceramics & Textiles. Write: Maroti- 
Shobo, Casilla 60, Pucallpa, Peru, or Telex PERU attention telephone 
6551. 
ARTE DO BRASIL is a profit-sharing enterprise with a women's 
cooperative handicraft group in Brazil. Brochure, send long SASE to 
7303 231d NE, Seattle, WA 98115 USA. 


LANGUAGE 


STUDY SPANISH IN THE COUNTRYSIDE in rural Ecuador, Visit 

Indian markets, hot spring, go on horseback, hike to places of interest. 

US $1 S/day including full board, transfer, tuition and all excursions. 

Colonial Spanish school, 518 Sucre and Benaleizar. PO Box 17-01- 
3739. Fax: 593-2-568664 Q.1. Ecuador. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED: Spanish School in Quito, 1245 Garcia 


SPANISH IN QUITO. Group or individual classes. Flexible sched- 
ules. Accommodation with Ecuadorian families, "RAINBOW SPAN- 
ISH CENTER", 548-519; FAX: (539-2) 440 867 PO Box 172101310 
G3-%) 


LEARN SPANISH AND VACATION in Cuemavaca, Mexico. In- 
tensive Spanish classes, 2 weeks $220. Live with Mexican family or in 
a Dormitory, $9-22/day. Contact: Experiencia School, Patricia Damron, 
POB 1812, Anthony, TX 79821. Phone/Fax: (915) 886-4802, (33-6) 
SPANISH IN QUETZAL TENANGO, GUATEMALA. Individual- 
ized instruction, family living. Daily activities: excursions, fieldtrips, 
rainforest expeditions, lectures, cooking/weaving lessons. CASA de 
Espafiol Xelaji, 1022 St. Paul Av, St. Paul, MN 55116. Phone/FAX 
(612) 690-9471 


SPANISH FOR TRAVELERS — Practical intensive Spanish course 
for one or four weeks in Huancayo, Peru. Individual or small groups; 
families. Weaving and pan-flute lessons can be arranged. Contact: 
Beverly Stuart de Hurtado, Apartado Postal 510, Huancayo, Peru. Tel: 
(064) 237-063 or 222-395. 

HIGHLY RECOMMENDED: Spanish School "Mitad del Mundo” in 
instructors. Offer sccommodation with Ecusdorian familes. For de- 
tailed info. Fax: Sytvia (593) 2-402362. 

IMBABURA SPANISH CENTER - Study Spanish in enchanting 
Ibarra, Ecuador. Family living, one-to-one instruction, snd more. 
Nancy Grona, Box 102, Tunnel Hill, GA 30755. 
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HIGHLY RECOMMENDED: Spanish School in Quito, 1245 Garcia 
Moreno and Olmedo, 2nd Floor. One-to-one teaching, any level, great 
people, US $2 per hour, Offer accommodation with Ecuadorian 
families. Call 011 593 2 213 992 (9 to 6 EST) or just drop in. Susanne 
Teltscher. 


ETC. 


PHOTOGRAPHER, COPY EDITOR: Experienced rain-forest pho- 
tographer, articles editor, seeks expedition service in Amazon area. 
Time, terms negotiable. . Contact: Alice Stein, (716) 838-6265. 
SEEKINGLLAMA EQUIPMENT related items from South America 
~ wool saddlebags, car tassels, etc. For our lama herd. Contact: 
Lenker, PO Box 177, Cummington, MA 01026 (413) 268-3638. (k) 
SAVE BIG MONEY to many destinations in Latin America — Fly as 
a courier! Quito $200 r/t; Panama, Guatemala $150 r/t, Santiago $350 
t/t, and many others available in TRAVEL UNLIMITED, a monthly 
newsletter of world-wide rock-bottom air travel as a courier, Send $25 
5 foreign) or $5 single issue to: Box 1058, Alston, MA 02134-1058. 


SPAIN-FREE RENT in a 15th century farmhouse in exchange for 
caretaker, restoration work; | hour from Barcelona, Med. Sea. Gary 
Angel, Apartado 9503 Barcelona, Spain Tel (011-343) 210-10-10. 
NAVIGATORS! HP-28S or HP-48SX calculator will maintain dead- 
reckoning position after any navigation system fix, time and reduce 
your celestial sights to fix. Calculator, plus the Air/Nautical Almanac, 
and program does it all. Send choice of program and US$18 per 
program to 126 Indian Creek Road, Ithaca, NY 14850 Includes 
SIERRA BACKPACKS in different sizes, moneybelts, neck pouches, 
briefcases, biking-bags, duffel bags, etc. Let us know what you need 
and we'll make it. Also repairs. Contact us when in Peru: Av. Brasil 
1803, Lima. Tel: 634722. 

TEACH IN SOUTH, CENTRAL AMERICA: For lists of openings in 
American overseas and international schools, send SASE to Ted 
Viaux, 15P Orchard St, Wellesley, MA 02181. 

ARGENTINA YOUTH AND STUDENT TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 
(ASATE]) — gives all kinds oftourist information youmay need when 
traveling to Argentina. Discounts, sightseeing, accommodations. Con- 
tact: ASATEJ, Florida 833, Piso I de 104 (1005) Buenos Aires, 
Axgentina. Telex: 18522 CECBA-AR, FAX: 54-1-334-2793. 
HANDCARRIES WANTED: Don’t go to Lima or Quito empty- 
handed. We are always looking for people to carry library books, 
magazines, equipment, etc. If you think you will have some extra 
room, contact: South American Explorers Club, 126 Indian Creek 
Road, Ithaca, NY 14850; Tel: (607) 277-0488. 


FUNDACION JATARI: Andean Education and Research Founda- 


Contributions are tax-deductible. Write: Fundacion Jatari, 1113 
Guerrero St., San Francisco, CA 94110. 


Adventure Travel 
Natural History Tours 
Special Expeditions 


NAME FAVORITE BOOK IN ENGLISH in following S.A. categories 
for possible publication in book about books about American tropics: 


tier biography, Central America. Jerry Roberts, 2830 W 235th St., Apt. 
14, Torrance, CA 90505. 


WRITERS WANTED. Have you travelled through South America 
with your own vehicle (car, motorbike, bicycle)? I am looking for 
contributors to Through South America: the overlander's guide. | 
also need contributors for South America by Rail, so if you have 
travelled by train and have information or anecdotes that you'd like to 
share, please write to Hilary Bradt, Bradt Publications, 41 Nortoft 
Road, Chalfont St Peter, Bucks SL9 OLA. 


SHORTWAVE RADIOS, 9-bank portable radio. AM, FM, Short- 
wave. Excellent for travel, great reception, one of the best radios forthe 
money. $32 p pd, 2 or more $30 each p pd. Money orders only please. 
Order from: Steven Ducote 3023 Pineneedle Drive SA, Sulphur, LA 
70663. 

HIGH FLIGHT PERU. We teach you all about Hang- and Paragliding. 


Tandem-paragliding and Parasailing. We also organize trips through- 
out Peru, Contact us at Av Santa Maria 160, Lima 3, Tel/FAX: 0051- 
14-972343. 


Join Now! 


ADVENTURE TRAVEL SPECIALIST 
FOR PERU 


TREKKING 


Lost World Adventures offers the best 


of Venezuela, from the crystal Caribbean “4 

to the breathtaking Andes. From cosmopolitan 
Caracas to the wild rain forest and Angel Falls. 
Custom itineraries for small groups & individuals. 


1189 Autumn Ridge Dr. Marietta, GA 30066 


1-800-999-0558 
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FOREMOST LEADER 
IN ECOTRAVEL 
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Authentic nature and 
culture explorations to 
premier parks and wildlands 
of the world for active and 
discerning travelers. 


Su Ippo tine, Conservation 
through the 
Earth Presemnvation Fund. | 


Call for free color catalog. } 


1-800-345-4453 


3516 NE 155TH, STE WT 
SEATTLE, WA 98155 


LIVE ON 
EASTER ISLAND 


(VICARIOUSLY) 


by subscribing to 


ee 


the premier source for current Easter Island 
events and scientific studies... 


P.O. Box 6774 + Los Osos, CA 93412 


Rapa Nui Journal is an international newsletter 
published quarterly for those interested in Easter 
island and Polynesia. Annual subscription rate 
for 4 issues, in US funds: U.S. $20, Foreign 
Airmail $30. 
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SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORERS CLUB 


The South American Explorers Club has offices in Ithaca, NY (USA), Lima (Peru), and Quito (Ecuador). Ithaca Office: 126 Indian Creek Road, Ithaca, 
NY 14850, Telephone (607) 277-0488. Peru Clubhouse: Casilla 3714, Lima 100, Peru (Street Address: Avenida Republica de Portugal 146, Breiia, 
Lima), Telephone (5114) 31-44-80. Ecuador Clubhouse: Apartado 21-431, Eloy Alfaro, Quito, Ecuador (Street Address: Toledo 1254, La Floresta, 
Quito, Telephone (5932) 566-076. Clubhouse hours are 9:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. weekdays. 


AIMS AND PURPOSES: The South American Explorers Club is a non-profit, non-political, non-sectarian, scientific and educational organization 
founded in 1977 for the following purposes: 
e@ Toadvance and support all forms of scientific field exploration and research in South and Central America in such areas as biology, geography, 
anthropology, and archaeology, as well as field sports such as whitewater running, mountaineering, caving and others. 
© To receive contributions for the support of scientific research and exploration that comes within the Club’s range of interests. 
e To further information exchange among scientists, adventurers and travelers of all nations with the purpose of encouraging exploration 
throughout South and Central America. 
e@ To collect and make available reliable information on all organizations in South and Central America which offer services to scientists, 
adventurers, and travelers. 
e@ To awaken greater interest in and appreciation for wilderness conservation and wildlife protection. 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORER MAGAZINE: The South American Explorer is the quarterly journal of the Club. We are interested in 
receiving accounts of scientific, adventure, and sports activities in South and Central America. Articles on historical exploration, biographies of South 
American explorers, and evocative descriptions of unusual places are also of interest. Write us for more guidelines. 


MEMBERSHIP SERVICES: The following listing is partial; a complete listing of membership services is available on request. 

1. Members receive four issues of the South American Explorer. 

2. The friendly, knowledgeable Club staff will help Members plan trips and expeditions by phone, mail, or in person. Advise us when you plan 
to travel, for how long, budget, interests, number in party, and desired transportation. The more specific the questions, the better the answers. 

3. The staff may be called upon for help with emergencies or when problems arise. 

4. Club members receive discounts on books, tapes, handicrafts, T-shirts, maps, etc. 

5. The Club can receive money or goods for research and allocate these to worthy projects. Donors receive a tax deduction. 

6. A wide variety of information sources and research facilities related to South America are available: 

e Trip Reports: written by Members for Members, these are the Club’s greatest resource. They are the most up-to-date source of specialized 
information on just about any topic—scaling Aconcagua, Lake Titicaca, butterfly collecting, the Galapagos, teaching English, the Inca Trail, 
etc. For a complete listing, call or write the Ithaca office. To order reports without a listing, just let us know what you need. There is a per 
page charge for photocopying plus postage and handling. 

© Library: Wide range of reference books, maps, magazine and newspaper articles, and reports in English, Spanish, and Portuguese. 

© People: A network of knowledgeable people for specialized information, research assistants, and travel companions. 

7. The Lima and Quito Clubhouses will store and help sell equipment, accept mail and telephone calls, exchange books, help with 
hotel and plane reservations in Quito and Lima, and much more. The Clubhouses are your home away from home. 


MEMBERSHIP CATEGORIES: All membership dues/donations are U.S. tax-deductible. For Canada and Mexico, add US$5 for one year’s ground 
shipment of magazine, US$6 for air shipment; all other foreign countries, add US$6 for ground shipment, US$15 for air shipment. 


Regular Membership (US$30) or Couple Membership (US$40). Entitles you to four issues of the South American Explorer, 
a Membership Card, discounts, use of information and trip planning services, equipment storage, etc. 


Contributing Membership (US$60). Regular Membership benefits plus a free Club T-Shirt. 


Supporting Membership (US$120). Regular Membership with the following benefits: Exploring South America, a Club T-Shirt, 
and two gift subscriptions for friends. 


Life Membership (US$600). Regular Membership benefits for life, plus your choice of any book we sell, a Club T-Shirt, the last 
15 back issues of the South American Explorer magazine (a full set is no longer available) and ten gift subscriptions that may be 
conferred by the Life Member at any time. 


Afterlife Membership (US$6,000). All the benefits of Life Membership, an SAEC T-Shroud, and, of most importance, gratitude 
in perpetuity. 


Subscription (US$18 one year, US$30 two years). Receive four issues of the South American Explorer only. Subscribers are not 
entitled to Membership discounts or Club services. 
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Order Form 


Visa, Discover and Mastercard Customers call 
1-800-274-0568 


If calling for information only, please call 
(607) 277-0488 


Membership 
Give the gift of Membership to a friend, to yourself, 
or to your whole family. See page 54 for a partial list 
of benefits. 


Members/Subscribers in Canada and Mexico, add 
US$5 for surface shipment of magazine, $6 for air 
shipment; Members/Subscribers in all other foreign 
countries, add $6 for surface shipment of magazine, 
$15 for air shipment. 


Regular US$30 LI Couple US$40 
Contributing $60 CL] Couple $90 
Supporting $120 [1] Couple $180 
Life $600 CL) Couple $900 
Afterlife $6,000 CL] Couple $9,000 
Subscription only $18 [] Two years $30 


OO0000 


Note: Subscribers do not receive Membership discounts or 
use of Club Services. 


POSTAGE AND HANDLING 


Domestic Orders 

Note: Do not include membership fees or tax in total to which 
shipping is applied. We ship UPS when possible. 

USS$5 & under.......... $1.50 $75.01 to $100 ......... $6.50 
$5.01 to $10 ............ $2.50 $100.01 to $150 ....... $8.00 
$10.01 to $25 ......... $3.50 $150.01 to $200 .....$10.00 
$25.01 to $50 ........0 $5.00 $200.01 to $250 .....$12.00 
$50.01 to $75 ........... SS.7S Over $250 ...........s0004 $14.00 


When shipping to more than one address, add $2 to Postage 
and ing, Air Delivery by UPS Blue Service, or by First 
Class to Alaska, Hawaii, and Canada, add $8. Next Day Air 
(Continental U.S. only), add $12. 


Allow 10-14 days for delivery in the U.S. 

Foreign Orders 

If your order is to be sent outside the U.S. and you are payin, 

by Visa or Mastercard, specify air or surface mail, and we wi 

add the correct amount to your credit card. 

po pha mer robe ome pcan ahah eam 

cost plus postage charges so you can check. Forei 

checks ancl sanney cacars manit be bat. fonds drawn eora 

bank with a U.S. office. 


To help us serve you better... 


Gift Certificates are available in any denomination; 
US$10.00 minimum. 


The Fine Art of Giving 
Send a Gift Membership, ise, or free catalog to the 


ership, merchandise, © 
person of your choice. Simply specify their name, address and 
the items you want shi inthe "Ship to” section to the right. 


Profession/Interests: 


Send payment in U.S. dollars drawn on a U.S. bank to: 
South American Explorers Club, 126 Indian Creek Road, Ithaca, NY 14850 


Se i ct SM ei mi ei mis i i ou mn 
| 

Quantity Item # Item Name Price : 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

Subtotal 7 

7% Sales Tax (New York residents only) | 

Postage and Handling : 

ie Membership | 

waician eacigallatse Gift Membership | 
appropriate boxes: TOTAL US$ 

C1 New Address | 

(1) New Member or Subscriber | 

(1) Renewing, Membership # 

(-] Don't exchange my name with other organizations | 
Visa/Discover/Mastercard (for orders of US$15 or more): 7 
Number: | 
Expires: Signature: 

Or call 1-800-274-0568 : 

Ordered by: | 
Address: ! 
City/State/Zip: l 
Telephone: l 
| 

Ship to: (only if different from ‘“‘Ordered by” above) | 
Name: | 
Address: | 
City/State/Zip: | 
Items: | 
For New Members: | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

a | 
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At Last there‘'s 


Mastering Spanish II 


Go Native! 


Act Now and get in on the Club’s first ever We’ll-Die- 
Before-We-Go-Out-Of-Business sale with the Club’s 
unique If-You-Can’t-Pass-As-A-Native-Spanish- 
Speaker-With-These-Tapes- You-Never-Had-A- 
Chance-In-The-First-Place guarantee. 


Yes, now there's Mastering Spanish II for all you many 
thousands (well, at least hundreds) who bought Mastering Span- 
ish I. 

Was Mastering Spanish I all we said it was? You bet. So take 
it from us, Mastering Spanish II is even better. Why better? It’s 
more advanced. This is the language course for all of you who are 
already proficient in Spanish and need only nail down total (or 
near total) mastery. With Mastering Spanish II you can ‘‘Go 
Native.’” Graduates of Mastering Spanish II are, as we speak, 
passing as Peruvians, Argentines, Chileans, holding down sensi- 
tive undercover jobs, and translating technical tracts. Best of all, 
they're fluently warbling sweet nothings into the receptive ears of 
adoring mates, sweet nothings like, "Well now that you mention 
it | am the roaring bull of the Pampa." Or, "Oh that. They call it 
Evita's secret, my warrior." Now that’s fluency. 

Developed by the U.S. Government's Foreign Institute at 
exhorbitant tax payer expense, it can now be yours by paying again 
a modest surcharge. 


“°PADVANCED TRAINING FOR FIUENT.S ~> 
A FOATIOUR OWN PACE IN TOUR RSS 
wher, 


y 


Don’t stop now with the job half done. Total fluency is now 
enticingly within your grasp. Reach out (or more precisely shell 
out) and for the attractive price of $75 for members or $79.95 for 
non-members, (plus $5.75 postage and handling), Mastering 
Spanish II can be yours while supplies last. Are supplies short? 
Well no, but you never know. 

With the ‘‘Go Native’’ Mastering Spanish II language pro- 
gram, you’ll soon be ready to “‘reach out and’ paw somebody.”’ 


‘Twelve seventy-five minute tapes with fat lesson book. 


Mastering Spanish II too advanced for you? We still have 
Mastering Spanish I. 

Mastering Spanish I, Item #357 

Mastering Spanish II, Item #185 
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